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Meeting of the minds... 
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the great and the growing 


Great and growing minds meet easily and frequently 
on the pages of Encyclopaedia Britannica. Instructions 
for contributors to write “for readers of average intel- 
ligence and education”’ are hardly necessary. Through- 
out history, most great minds have been great teachers 
—lifted from obscurity to fame by the ability to com- 
municate clearly in the classroom or on the printed page. 


Of the 6,134 eminent authorities who write for EB, 
40 are Nobel Prize winners. For example, physicist 
Niels Bohr writes about the Atom, Sir Alexander Flem- 
ing about Penicillin, and George Bernard Shaw dis- 
cusses Socialism. Yet in writing for EB, they talk to 
average high school students, not down to them. Thus, 
growing minds are challenged and stimulated as they 
“consult the highest authority.” 


Note: Because of its unexcelled science coverage, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica qualifies for use in today’s stepped-up science teaching programs. 


For materials prepared especially for teachers 
and librarians, write to John R. Rowe, Dept. 
382-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


HNCYCLOPAE DIA BRITANNICA 


“THE REFERENCE STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 
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“Tye seen them all... 


CAPE CORALIS MY CHOICE!” 


says: BELL STERN, Dean of American sportscasters 
“IT'S FLORIDA'S WATERFRONT WONDERLAND!” 


“It's truly a Waterfront Wonderland, with everything 
you look to Florida for—and then some! It’s the 
community of tomorrow—ready TODAY—rich in 
Nature’s generous gifts, made even more wonderful 
by inspired planning and lavish improvements. 
Story-book location — ideal climate — High, dry 
fertile land — Full-scale construction program — 
A social life you'll love — all adding up to Water- 
front Living at its best.’’ 


‘CONNIE MACK, Jr. says 


“THE PERFECT HOME. .- 
THE PERFECT HOMESITE... 
THE PERFECT COMMUNITY!” 


“You've never seen a parade of homes like Cape 
Coral’s! Designed to take advantage of Florida’s 
delightful year-round climate they invite the out- 
doors in, and give bright new golden meaning to 
every moment of your life. All sizes, too—from 
2 Bedroom, 1 Bath to 4 Bedroom, 3 Bath with 
swimming pool. Why not seiect your homesite in 
Cape Coral now — TODAY — and plan for a 
better tomorrow!” 


STOP WISHING.. START FISHING! 


V4 acre Homesites for as little as 


. $20 ram al | 


: q 
ev writte 


THE CAPE CORAL STORY 
It's yours for the asking 


ABSOLUTELY REE 


Send no money, pl 


CHAMBER OF jemen MEMBER 
Lee County ond Ft. Myers « Dede County + Floride Stete 


pe<-<- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY I e<<cues 


Gulf Guaranty Land & Title Co., Dept. G5 
1771 WN. Tamiomi Trail, Fort Myers, Florida 
Please rush my FREE copy of “‘The Cape Coral 
Story’’ in full color. 


OUR READERS 
WRITE 


® This feature of the JourNaL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 


of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA, 


An Explosive Topic 


I ENTHUSIASTICALLY agree 
views expressed by Dr. Kvaraceus in 
“Danger—Handle With Care” [Decem- 
ber JOURNAL]. For my own seven chil- 
dren, I prefer a strictly comparative 
grading system with emphasis on dis- 
covering the areas in which each child 
can excel, and encouragement to de- 
velop in those directions for self-re- 
spect and security. 

— Jj. D. 


with the 


COSNER, Manteca, California. 


Dr. Kvaraceus says, “But woe to 
any member of the street-corner group 
who finds himself on the teachers’ 
honor roll. His ‘rep’ and his status with 
his peers immediately 
ized.” 

It has my experience that 
students who make thé teachers’ honor 
roll in citizenship and/or scholarship 
are not affiliated with street-corner 
groups and therefore are not likely to 
gain the enmity of the gang. 

—JACK R. ROMBOUTS, 
public 


Michigan. 


are jeopard- 


been 


elementary 


supervisor, schools, Sault Ste. 


Marie, 
Wuie Dr. Kvaraceus’ suggestion of 
two grades (one involving self-competi- 
tion; the other, competition with the 
group) it is still not enough. 
Nothing can replace the sensitive un- 
derstanding that can result from a 
properly conducted parent conference. 

—RAY MOORHEAD, 
partment, Southern 
College, Springfield, 


is good, 


head of art de- 
State 
South 


Teachers 
Dakota. 


THE article, “We 
was absurd. 


» Abolished Grades,” 
\s a student, I strived for 
a grade just as a businessman strives 
for a promotion. 

Many parents favor no grades be- 
cause they can then talk the teacher 
into passing the child rather than al- 
lowing him to earn his promotion. 

—JAMEs T. sTACy, Parklane School, 
East Point, Georgia. 


Singing the Unsung 
“Epiror’s NOTEBOOK” in the Decem- 
ber JourNAL should encourage many 


school systems to honor teachers who 
have devoted their lives to our youth. 
It is especially nice when people can 
be honored while they are living. 

—J. CLOYD MILLER, president, 
Mexico Western College, 


New 
Silver City. 


I APPRECIATED your reference to my 
grandfather, for whom the Albert G. 
Lane Technical High School in Chi- 
cago was named. There have been 
some rather confused statements in 
other publications—notably one which 
said that he was a red Indian—prob 
ably because the Lane Tech football 
team is known as the Lane Indians. 

—FRANCES E. NOBLE, associate profes- 
sor, language department, 
Michigan College, 


Western- 
Kalamazoo. 


Are We a Profession? 


I QUESTION the wisdom of our nation 
al magazine stating that we are a pro- 
fession [Butte Case,” News and 
Trends, November JouRNAL] as if this 
were a fact accepted by all. This can 
tend to make us complacent. In my 
opinion, we have a long way 
achieve professional standing. 

—ARTHUR 
Portland, 


to go to 


EASTWOOD, music teacher. 


Oregon. 


Beinc deeply interested in the sta- 
tus of teaching as a 
should like to make some 
which I think ought to be 

1. Insist that teachers of education 
courses fail students who do not main- 
tain college or graduate standards. 

2. Examine the content and instruc- 
tion of education courses to see that 
high levels are maintained. 

3. Revise, when necessary, 
tion requirements on the state level 
and salary on the local level to ob- 
tain and hold the best possible teachers. 

After we have cleaned house, we can 
set up standards (rather than require- 

(Continued on page 5) 


profession, I 
suggestions 
considered: 


certifica- 


For Your Information 


NEA President, W. W. ESHELMAN 

Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 

Assistant Executive Secretary for Infor- 
mation Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 

NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington Cc. 

1960 NEA convention: June 26-July 1, 
Los Angeles. 

American Education Week—Nov. 6-12. 
Theme: Strengthen Schools for the 60's. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1959: 667,120. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 65-70, 320. 

NEA platform and resolutions: 
book, pages 47-60. 
wa departments: Handbook, pages 114- 
57. 

NEA committees, commissions, council: 
Handbook, pages 88-13. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 290-296. 


Hand- 
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Senate Moves on School Bill 


& Interest rose in pending Senate bills to provide 
federal funds for education when, on January 25, 
Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.) offered a crucial amend- 
ment to the McNamara bill, $ 8, which would make 
the proposal acceptable to NEA. 


Instead of a two-year school-construction bill, the 
Clark amendment, which is cosponsored by twenty- 
three senators, would provide for freedom of choice 
for the states to spend federal funds for teachers’ sal- 
aries or school construction. In addition, the Clark 
amendment called for a long-range federal program 
with an authorization of $1.1 billion during the first 
fiscal year, a sum equal to the first-year proposals of 
the Metcalf bill pending before the House Rules Com- 
mittee. 


“The Clark amendment spells the difference between 
a good bill and a poor one,” said J. L. McCaskill, 
executive secretary of the NEA Legislative Commis- 
sion. “This vital amendment would bring a previously 
unacceptable emergency bill clearly into line with the 
Murray-Metcalf proposal so strongly endorsed by the 
NEA Representative Assembly last summer. Fortu- 
nately, Sen. [James] Murray [D-Mont.] is a cosponsor 
of the Clark amendment and Senator Pat McNamara 
[D-Mich.] has said that he will vote for it when it 
comes up in the Senate. All of these senators are friends 
of education, and it is good to see them reach agree- 
ment on the need and desirability of this amendment.” 


Dr. McCaskill predicted that the Metcalf bill and the 
amended McNamara bill would be close enough so 
that a good bill eventually should emerge from con- 
ference committee after both Houses have acted. 


“State of the Union” and Education 


> President Eisenhower, in his State of the Union 
message delivered to Congress January 7, deplored the 
“deceptive bait of ‘easy’ federal tax dollars.” 


Said the President: “Our educational system provides 
a ready example. All recognize the vital necessity of 
having modern school plants, well-qualified and ade- 
quately compensated teachers, and of using the best 
possible teaching techniques and curricula. 


“We cannot be complacent about educating our youth. 


“But the route to better-trained minds is not through 
the swift administration of a federal hypodermic or 
sustained financial transfusion. The educational proc- 
ess, essentially a local and personal responsibility, can- 
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not be made to leap ahead by crash, centralized gov- 
ernmental action. 


“The administration has proposed a carefully reasoned 
program for helping eliminate current deficiencies. It 
is designed to stimulate classroom construction, not by 
substitution of federal dollars for state and local funds, 
but by incentive to extend and encourage state and 
local efforts. This approach rejects the notion of fed- 
eral domination or control. It is workable, and should 
appeal to every American interested in advancement 
of our educational system in the traditional American 
way. I urge the Congress to take action upon it.” 


NEA promptly voiced its displeasure. Executive Secre- 
tary William G. Carr issued a statement recapitulating 
the various Eisenhower statements: 


“The President predicted a surplus in the federal 
budget but recommended no effective improvement 
for teachers’s salaries or school construction. For 
seven years he has deplored the shortcomings in edu- 
cation; for seven years a substantial sharing in the 


support of education by the federal government has 
not been forthcoming. 


“We heard him, in his first State of the Union message, 
in 1953, urge federal aid for needy school districts. We 
heard him in 1956 when he assured the White House 
Conference on Education, which he called, that one of 
the major goals of his administration would be to help 
remedy the classroom shortage. 


“We heard him last year announce plans for a com- 
mittee to determine national goals to correct some 
educational conditions which he described as ‘meager’ 
and ‘shameful.’ The committee has not been appointed. 
Its appointment might, as the President said then, 


have enabled us to ‘see our current needs in perspec- 
tive.’ 


“If it were now possible for him to ‘see our current 
needs in perspective’ surely we would not find him 
advocating, for the federal government, a course of in- 
action through a cumbersome, complicated, debt-serv- 
ice bill involving so much red tape and federal control 
that it can do little or nothing to relieve the shortage 
of classrooms. And, of course, it does not even pretend 
to deal with the even more critical shortage of qualified 
teachers. 


“By way of contrast, the NEA has taken an affirmative 
stand for a positive program, without federal control. 
The Metcalf bill, now before the House Rules Com- 
mittee, could easily be financed out of the surplus in 
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the federal budget predicted by the President. In fact, 
it would greatly improve teachers’ salaries and increase 
school construction and still it would absorb only one- 
fourth of the predicted surplus. 


“With the federal government currently collecting 
seven out of every ten tax dollars, the people are right 
in their desire—as shown by leading polls—to have 
increased federal funds for schools. They look to the 
federal government to help finance the growth and 
needed quality of education. NEA believes that the 
Murray-Metcalf proposal is the best means of achieving 
these purposes. 


“On the basis of official government population figures 
it is safe to predict that there will be a critical shortage 
of skilled manpower, including teachers. Higher sal- 
aries, made possible by federal funds to supplement 
state and local tax-resources, are the only feasible way 
to cope with this shortage. Our children 
served—and served well. 


must be 


“The people, obviously, must look to Congress, rather 
than the White House, for the leadership required to 
secure enactment of the sound principles of the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf Bill for federal support of education, with- 
out federal control.” 


Program-Evaluation Project 


® Identification and description by case-study method 
of techniques and methods used by twenty-four school 
systems for evaluating their education programs is 
the goal of a new project launched jointly by the Na- 
tional Schoo! Boards Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators under a $75,000 


grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. 


A nationwide canvass by teams of investigators is ex- 
pected to continue for at least a year, following which 
the results will be tabulated in a booklet for the 
assistance of school officials in making comparative 
evaluations of their own procedures. The study in 
no way will attempt to pass judgment on the quality 
of the school systems being observed. 


American Education Week 


® National sponsors of American Education Week 
have selected Strengthen Schools for the 60’s as the 
theme for the fortieth annual observance which will 
take place November 6-12. Subtopics are: Sunday, 
Noveniber 6, “Serious Students—Stronger Schools”; 
Monday, November 7, “Interested Parents—Stronger 
Schools”; Tuesday, November 8, “Able Board Mem- 
bers—Stronger Schools’; Wednesday, November 9, 
“Quality Teachers--Stronger Schools”; Thursday, 
November 10, “Ample Funds—Stronger Schools”; 
Friday, November 11, “Challenging Curriculums— 
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Stronger Schools”; and Saturday, November 12, “Life- 
long Learners—Stronger Schools.” 


“The Secret of Freedom” 


® In a telegram sent NEA Executive Secretary Wil- 
liam G. Carr a week after the January 1960 issue of 
the NEA JourNa had reached members with notice 
of the January 31 airing of the Archibald MacLeish 
program, “The Secret of Freedom,” NBC-TV President 
Robert E. Kintner informed NEA that the show was 
being postponed to some later indefinite time. NEA 
will make every effort to alert members to the new 
broadcast date if and when it becomes firm. 


Clearingheuse for Facts About Finance 


& Distribution of information on the public-school 
need for financial support is a project undertaken 
by the Clearing House on Public School Legislation. 
This group consists of more than thirty representa- 
tives of national lay organizations which favor fed- 
eral support for education. It will disseminate facts 
on public-school financial needs to the membership 
of the organizations represented. 


Policy does not permit many of these organizations 
to cosign letters or to endorse specific legislation. 
They all, however, believe that education is an in- 
vestment in people, that state and local control of 
education must be preserved, and that the present 
tax sources available to public schools are increasing- 
ly inadequate to provide the quality of education all 
of the nation’s children must have. 


Among representatives in the Clearing House group 
are those from the American Association of University 
Women, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
United Auto Workers AFL-CIO, the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America AFL-CIO, the National Council 
of Churches, YWCA, American Library Association, 
National Farmers Union, Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, National Association of Social Workers, 
National Association of Colored Women’s Clubs, the 
American Home Economics Association, American 
Veterans Committee, and the National Council of 
Jewish Women. 


Income-Tax Article 


& The income-tax article previously announced for 
the February JourNAL will be carried in March. 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


& Ellsworth Tompkins, former associate secretary of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals (an NEA department), on January | became 
executive secretary, succeeding Paul E. Elicker, who 
retired at the end of the year after serving in that 
position for nearly twenty years. 
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mathematics 
Olympia High School, Rochester, New 
York. 


Current 


entirely sun 


OUR READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 


ments) which would raise us to a real 


professional status. 


—GERALD R. RISING, chairman, 


department, Greece 


Off Orbit? 


Tue December centerspread, “Our 


Solar System,”’ was stunning, but had 


one definite error. You state, “Comets 


glow partly from their own fiery light.” 
theories do not ascribe any 
fire to the comets. They are considered 
completely cold bodies whose glow is 
The 


induced. special 


radiation which is due to the conver- 
sion of 


ultraviolet solar rays into 
light gives the impression of fire. 
—JOHN STERNIG, Glencoe, Illinois. 
® After further find 


that although astronomers disagree on 


research, we 


the exact nature of a comet’s light, you 
theory is indeed the latest one. 


\ QUFSTION in your December cen- 


terspread asks, “Which planet is one 





on which you may expect to find life?” 
Your answer is Mars. Hasn’t anyone 
ever told you that Earth is a planet? 

—ROBERT L. jJacoss, 9th grade 'stu- 
dent, Montebello (California) Junior 
High School. 

@ Yes. 

Your article on the solar system 
states that there are nearly six million 
miles in a light year. Actually a light 
year represents about six trillion miles. 

—Name withheld. 

@ You were having an optical illu- 
sion. If you look again, you'll find we 
said six million MILLION, which is the 
same as six trillion. 


“Qur Threatened Values”’ 


I po not feel that the guest editorial 
by Max Freedman (October Journal) 
should go unanswered. The weakness 
in the case of those who call for a 
return to “ancient habits of disciplined 
thought” is that it fails to adequately 
recognize the which has 
been engendered by the age of science 


revolution 


and technology. 
—WILLIAM H. FISHER, superintendent, 
Las Vegas City Schools, New Mexico. 


Teacher-Politician 


A MAN from Missouri, Clyde M. 
Burch, doubles as a teacher and city 
attorney for Fulton, Missouri. He was 

first elected for a 

two-year term in 

1956 and re-elect- 

ed in 1958. He 
delegate 
to the Democratic 
State Convention 
in 1956. 

Mr. Burch teach- 
es American prob- 
lems, Missouri his- 


was a 


tory, and soci- 
Fulton High School 
and is a member of his city, state, and 
national professional organizations. 
In addition, he has served his com- 
munity as president of the Calloway 
County Heart Association and as vice- 
president of the Fulton Lions Club. 
—BECKY VAN MATRE, Fulton (Mis 
sourt) High School. 


ology in the 


@ Write to the NEA Citizenship 
Committee about active teacher - poli- 
licians in 


your community. 


University of Denver Summer Sessions 
give you the best of both... 


TEACHERS NEEDED 
for 


SUMMER JOBS 


Over 1,000 employers, throughout the United % 
States, have requested that teachers contact them 
for employment this summer. Teachers are needed 
to fill jobs in resorts, resort hotels, summer camps, 
amusement parks, state and national parks, mo- 
tels restaurants, business and industry, ranches, : " 
and other organizations. , ere ee os 

A list of these organizations, the name and ad- THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
dress of the employing official, the positions avail- For 1960 the University of 
able, and the salaries offered are contained in the Denver again presents an out- 
all-new 1960 edition of the Summer Employment standing summer study pro- 
Directory. The price is $3.00; there is no other gram—designed to keep both 
cost to teachers. teachers and administrators 
“‘up to the minute”’ on current 
trends and techniques. Full- 
quarter credit is offered for 
the complete session; with a 
variety of workshops also 
available for your selection. 


os, Teel - a 
THE RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 


Colorado’s vast Rocky Moun- 
tain playground is yours to 
discover: Aspen, Estes Park, 
Central City, Pikes Peak, Gar- 
den of the Gods, Royal Gorge, 
Cripple Creek. Opera, play fes- 
tivals, concerts, rodeos, square 
dancing, camping trips, swim- 
ming, fishing, horseback rid- 
ing. All this, and much more, 
is waiting for you. 


To: National Directory Service 
Box 65, Winton Place Station 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Please send me the 1960 Summer Employment 


Directory No. 18. | enclose $3.00. Enjoy Your 


Summer at the 
Top of the Nation 
June 20 to 

Aug. 19, 1960 
MAIL COUPON 
TODAY FOR 
COMPLETE 
DETAILS 


Director of Summer Session 
‘ Dept. C-1, University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 


Please send me complete information on the 
1960 Summer Session 
State 


Name 
(please print) Address 
City__ 


Zone___State__ 
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APPLICATION FOR SLEEPING-ROOM ACCOMMODATIONS 


NOTE: Single rooms are very limited in number. Please arrange to share a twin-bedded room. Be sure to give four 
hotel choices when applying for accommodations. 


The NEA Housing Bureau, 404 South Bixel Street, Los Angeles 54, California, will make sleeping-room 
reservations upon receipt of this official reservation blank completed to furnish all information requested. Rooms 


will be reserved on a “first-come, first-served” basis. Applications must be received prior to June 1 to insure 
receipt of confirmations. 


NEA HOUSING BUREAU 
c/o Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
404 South Bixel Street 
Los Angeles 54, California 
Please reserve the following: (See following pages for hotel locations and rates.) 
Hotel First Choice Third Choice 
or 


Motel: Second Choice Fourth Choice 


Note: If your first-choice hotel/motel is unable to accept the reservation, the Housing Bureau will endeavor to 


comply with your choices in the order named. Indicate whether location or price is more important on later choices. 
Location ( ) Price ( ) 


Room(s) for one person 

Room(s) for two persons (double bed) 
Room(s) for two persons (twin beds) 
Large room for persons 
Two-room suite 


preferred $ per 
preferred $ per 
preferred $ per 
preferred $ per ‘ 
preferred $ per suite. 
Arriving: June oe cat Departing: - mp 
Please print or type the names and addresses of all occupants, including the person making the reservation: 


Name Street Address City Zone State 


Signature of person filing application 


Registration and Exhibits open in the Shrine Auditorium, 10 a.m. Sunday, June 26. 
Last General Session—Los Angeles Memorial Sports Arena—Friday night, July 1. 


4. Be certain to indicate your arrival time in Los Angeles. 


Please note that sleeping rooms in the Biltmore Hotel, 
where State Headquarters Rooms will be located, have 
been set aside for state association officers who will receive 
special reservation forms. 


Please remember that single rooms are very limited in 
number. Arrangements must be made to share double- 
beddec and twin-bedded rooms to the fullest extent pos- 
sible. 


Several motels in Los Angeles offer splendid accommoda- 
tions at reasonable rates. It is suggested that delegates 
planning on driving to Los Angeles request reservations in 
motels to permit those traveling by other means to be 
accommodated more adequately in hotels. 


Reservations will be held only until 6 P.M. of the day you 
indicate you will arrive in Los Angeles. Failure to natify 
the hotel directly of any changes in your arrival time may 
result in cancellation of your reservation. 


Write the NEA Housing Bureau, 404 South Bixel Street, 
Los Angeles 54, California, if you wish to cancel your 
reservation and NOT to the hotel to which you were as- 
signed. This will enable the bureau to re-assign rooms that 
have been canceled. 


The names and addresses of all persons who are to occupy 
rooms requested must be listed in the spaces provided on 
the application form or on an attached sheet completed 
in the same manner if additional space is needed. 
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HOTEL AND MOTEL RATES 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


Map 
Key No. 


— 
Ne COON AN Sh KH WN 


Caona st Ww 


N 
Oo 


22 
23 


MOTEL-TYPE 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


Hotel 


Alexandria 
Ambassador 
Biltmore* 
Chancellor 
Chapman Park 
Commodore 
Figueroa 
Gates 

Gaylord 
Hayward 
Hollywood Inn 
Hollywood Knickerbocker 
Hollywood Plaza 
Hollywood Roosevelt 
Lankershim 
Mayan 
Mayfair 
Mayflower 
New Clark 
Palms Wilshire 
Park Wilshire 
Ritz Flower 
Rosslyn 

San Carlos 
Savoy Plaza 
Sheraton West 
Statler Hilton 
St. Paul 
Stillwell 

Teris 

Victor 


ACCOMMODATIONS 
Carolina Hollywood 
City Center 

Cloud 

Holiday Lodge 

Motel de Ville 
Olympian Motor Hotel 
Parkway 

Royal Viking 

Starlite Motor Hotel 
Wilshire Twilighter 


Address 


210 W. Fifth St. 

3400 Wilshire Blvd. 
515 S. Olive St. 

3191 W. Seventh St. 
615 S. Alexandria St. 
1203 W. Seventh St. 
939 S. Figueroa St. 
830 W. Sixth St. 

3355 Wilshire Blvd. 
206 W. Sixth St. 
6724 Hollywood Blvd. 
1714 N. Ivar St. 
1637 Vine St. 

7000 Hollywood Blvd. 
230 W. Seventh St. 
3049 W. Eighth St. 
1256 W. Seventh St. 
535 S. Grand Ave. 
426 S. Hill St. 

626 S. Alvarado St. 
2424 Wilshire Blvd. 
813 S. Flower St. 

111 W. Fifth St. 

507 W. Fifth St. 

565 S. Grand Ave. 
2961 Wilshire Bivd. 
930 Wilshire Blvd. 
1021 W. Sixth St. 
838 S. Grand Ave. 
1254 W. Sixth St. 
6165 S. St. Paul Ave. 


1520 N. LaBrea Ave. 
1135 W. Seventh St. 
3400 W. Third St. 

1631 W. Third St. 

1123 W. Seventh St. 
1903 W. Olympic Blvd. 
1212 S. Alvarado St. 
220 S. Alvarado St. 
250 Silver Lake Blvd. 
4300 Wilshire Blvd. 


Single 


$ 5.00- 9.00 
12.00-22.00 
7.00-12.00 
6.00- 8.00 
8.00-11.00 
5.00- 9.00 
5.00- 8.00 
4.00- 5.00 
8.50-14.00 
6.00- 9.00 
6.50- 8.00 
8.00-12.00 
7.00- 9.00 
8.00-18.00 
5.00- 7.00 
4.00- 6.00 
7.00-10.00 
6.00- 8.00 
4.50- 8.00 
3.00- up 
5.00- 7.00 
4.00 
3.50- 5.00 
4.00- 6.00 
6.00- 7.50 
11.00-20.00 
8.00-14.50 


7.00- 9.00 


8.50-10.00 


Double 


$ 6.50-11.00 
16.00-26.00 
9.50-14.50 
8.00-10.00 
11.00-16.00 
8.00-12.00 
8.00-12.00 
5.00- 6.00 
11.00-18.00 
7.00-10.00 
7.00- 10.00 
10.00-15.00 
9.00-12.00 
10.00-18.00 
7.00- 9.00 
5.00- 7.00 
9.00-13.00 
6.00- 8.00 
5.50-10.00 
4.50 
7.00- 
5.00- 
5.00- 8.00 
4.00- 6.00 
7.00- 8.50 
16.00-25.00 
11.50-17.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.00 


9.00 
6.00 


9.00 
9.00-15.00 


Twin 
$ 8.00-14.00 
16.00-26.00 
12.00-17.00 
9.00-11.00 
12.00-16.00 
8.00-12.00 
9.00-14.00 
6.00- 7.00 
11.00-18.00 
9.00-12.00 
8.00-10.00 
10.00-15.00 
9.00-14.00 
11.00-18.00 
8.00-10.00 
6.00- 9.00 
10.50-13.00 
7.50-12.00 
6.50-12.00 
5.00- up 
9.00 
6.50- 7.50 
6.00- 9.00 
6.00- 8.00 
7.50- 8.50 
16.00-25.00 
12.00-18.50 
6.00 
6.00 
7.00 


10.00-16.00 
12.00 

10.00 
11.00-16.00 
11.00-12.00 
11.00-13.50 
10.00 

9.50- up 
10.00 

14.00 


*A pplication for housing in the Biltmore will be limited to state association officers 
receiving special reservation forms for this purpose. 


These are present rates but are subject to any change which may be made in the future. 
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Suite 


$10.00-25.00 
30.00-40.00 
20.00-50.00 
17.50-22.50 
16.00-40.00 
14.00-35.00 
12.00-14.00 
9.00-12.50 
18.00-32.00 
12.00-18.00 
14.00- up 
16.00- up 
14.00-22.00 
20.00-38.00 
10.00-12.00 
15.00 
22.00-34.00 
16.00-22.00 
18.00-24.00 


12.00-15.00 


10.00-12.00 


30.00-44.00 
23.00- up 


14.00- up 


13.00-19.00 





LAUREL CANYON 


IN LOS ANGELES 


Information desks will be located at the Shrine Audi- 
torium and in the Biltmore and Statler hotels. 

The auditoriums are about two and one-half miles 
from the downtown area. Reasonably priced transpor- 
tation will be available by special bus to the general 
and business sessions. 

Attendance at business sessions will be limited. The 
Shrine Auditorium seats 6700; this will leave from 
500 to 1000 seats for visitors. 


Evening sessions will be held in the Sports Arena; 
there will be room for all. 


Concurrent with Tuesday and Thursday business ses- 
sions, meetings will be arranged for those who are not 
delegates. 

Open hearings of committees and commissions, depart- 
ment meetings and discussion groups will be scheduled 
in downtown hotels and auditoriums. 

The annual Classroom Teachers Night will feature a 
symphony orchestra in the Hollywood Bowl. Mass 
transportation, at nominal cost, will be available. 


STREET MAP OF LOS ANGELES CENTRAL AREA 


(Location of hotels/motels keyed to first column 
of listing on previous page) 


A. Philharmonic Auditorium 
B. Shrine Exposition Hall and Auditorium 
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FRANCIS S. CHASE 


THE EDUCATED MAN 


MERICA is best understood not simply as a nation 
{/\ occupying a continental expanse of territory but 
4 as a people moving toward vaguely defined but 
compelling goals. The American dream is more than 
a mystic vision of a land of freedom and abundance. 
It approximates a plan for the development of a society 
in which the talents of each individual are fully devel- 
oped along lines of his own choosing and freely given 
to make a better life for all. It rests upon four funda- 
mental tenets: faith in the ideal as a motivating force 
for human action, a conviction of the worth and the 
capacity for self-improvement of individuals, a belief 
in freely assumed responsibility as a means of realizing 
human potential, and faith in education as a means of 
making men equal to their responsibilities. 

The assumption that education can make men equal 
to decisions which will determine not only their own 
behavior but the course of public policy as well places 
upon education a heavy burden in any age; but the 
demands are intensified in a period when knowledge 
is expanding at an astronomical rate, when technologi- 
cal advances are providing a daily jolt to accustomed 
ways of thinking and acting, and when wise decisions 
demand a breadth of knowledge and a depth of un- 


derstanding that challenge human capacity tc 
utmost. 


the 


In this situation, it is more important than ever that 
we lay firm hold on the goals of education. To direct 
the efforts of teachers in our own times we need a re- 
furbished image of the educated person which will be 
sufficiently understood and accepted by society to pro- 
vide some guidance for all teachers. It seems to me that 
the new formulation should embrace such ideas as the 
following: 

An educated person is one who has absorbed crucial 
aspects of the culture in which he was reared and 
opened his mind to appreciation of the values and in- 
stitutions of other types of culture. 

He has gained some understanding of most of the 
major areas of organized knowledge together with some 


Dr. Chase is dean, Graduate School of Education, University 
of Chicago. 
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grasp of the modes of thinking through which each 
type of knowledge is acquired. 

He is able to learn both through direct observation 
and through symbols of many kinds--especially the 
symbols of language—and he can communicate his 
ideas effectively in speech and writing. 

He knows how to formulate tentative conclusions or 
explanations of phenomena and how to select, collect, 
and analyze data to test various hypotheses. 

He is aware also that there are problems not readily 
resolvable through quantitative analysis or probability 
theory that must be dealt with through the insights 
provided by the humanities and religion as illuminated 
by one’s own reflection. 

He continues to learn by mastering new methods of 
inquiry, by re-examining his assumptions, reformulat- 
ing and retesting hypotheses, and seeking greater con- 
trol over his own behavior to the end that his develop- 
ing powers may increasingly serve his aspirations. 

In laying a basis for lifelong pursuit of learning, 
schools will function by providing many kinds of in- 
ducements to, and resources for, learning. The aims to 
which the schools’ efforts are addressed will be more 
sharply defined and will focus on the development of 
the power to search out and analyze ideas, to arrive at 
reasoned conclusions, and to enter 
highest achievements and aspirations. 

At the primary stage, the aim will be to keep active 
the child’s inherent sense of wonder and to equip him 
with tools for acquiring meaning through observing, 
reading, identifying, enumerating, classifying, reflect- 
ing, generalizing, and reporting. The secondary stage 
would be a period of increasing independence in study 
and one in which there is a learning of the modes ol 
inquiry appropriate to scientific, literary, historical, 
and other types of studies. In all stages of development, 
a crucial element is the presence of a sensitive, alert, 
and scholarly teacher who understands sufficiently the 
learning potential and needs of particular students to 
provide access at appropriate times to the knowledge 
and wisdom to be found in books and other records of 
human experience. + +£ 
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into mankind’s 





w the divided world of nuclear 
armaments in which we live, 
the United States must be the 

principal defender and bastion of 
the Free World. Faced with this 
responsibility, we have long since 
recognized that we must possess 
great military, industrial, and po- 
litical strength. 

We must be strong militarily in 
a setting requiring both nuclear 

fe and nonnuclear weapons, prepared 
Ed ucation with a deterrent adequate both for 
massive retaliation and limited war. 

We must be strong economically 

{Oo th A to sustain our military strength 
r e ge and to meet our mutual aid com- 
mitments, while at the same time 
= making sure that our own indus- 
of Science trial society is progressing at its 
maximum rate of growth and 
meeting the rising expectations of 
our own people for an ever-in- 
creasing standard of living. We 
must be prepared to meet the 
mounting economic competition of 
the Soviet Bloc and do this with- 
out irreparably distorting our free- 
enterprise system to cope with the 
state-controlled international trade 
of the communist countries. 

Under these difficult conditions, 
we must strive to keep the uncom- 
mitted nations from embracing 
communism, and we must help, 
through our economic strength, to 
maintain the cohesiveness of the 
Free World. 

We must be strong politically to 
withstand the ideological assault 
of the communists, to maintain 
the stability and coherence of the 
American system for our own full 
est self-realization and fulfillment 
and as a compelling example be- 
fore the world of the strength and 
effectiveness of a free-people’s gov- 
ernment. 

These awesome requirements 
cannot be met by men of limited 
awareness, inadequately trained in- 


JAMES R. KILLIAN, JR. telligence, and blinkered vision. 


They require of us the fullest pos- 
sible mobilization of intelligence 
and intellectual skills and the full 





Dr. Killian is chairman of the corpora- 
tion, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge. He was formerly 
chairman of the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee and special as- 
sistant to the President for science and 
technology, 1957-59. 
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use of our human resources. The 
fate of the Republic—and even of 
other free nations — may be de- 
termined in the classrooms of 
America. 

At times I become discouraged 
by widespread indifference to these 
requirements of the cold war, of 
survival, and world leadership. 
One too frequently encounters the 
ivory-tower attitude that education 
can stand apart from the urgencies 
of our times, that it can be an 
immutable constant in a world of 
change. 

I reject any such view: Educa- 
tion must not be a nervous weath- 
er vane, swinging with every fickle 
and fitful breeze; but it must be 
one of the major means whereby 
a society prepares and adapts it- 
self to meet changing conditions 
and new challenges and thus seeks 
to perpetuate and strengthen itself. 

It is certain that the children 
we are now educating or are pre- 
paring to educate will live in an 
increasingly intricate, turbulent, 
and demanding world, requiring a 
new order of resourcefulness, 
adaptability, and trained intelli- 
gence from both men and nations. 

Yet many educators and many 
seemingly intelligent and thought- 
ful people, who should be con- 
cerned with education, appear to 
lack a sense of urgency, of sensi- 
tivity to the kind of world in which 
we live. In some quarters it has 
become quite unfashionable or ob- 
jectionable even to speak of a 
“sense of urgency’ or to refer to 
“complacency.” 


The second marked characteris- 
tic of our time, its increasing rate 
of change, also holds profound im- 
plications for education. We must 
educate for adaptability and with 
an acute awareness of the trends 
and movements in our society and 
in the world. This means a will- 
ingness to plan for long-range con- 
ditions as well as for immediate 
needs; a greater stress on funda- 
mentals and on that quality of 
versatility that will permit young 
people to adjust to change. 

Like. a movie film projected too 
fast for the accommodation of the 
eye, the pageant of world events 
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EDUCATION 
FOR 
SURVIVAL 


Il 


proceeds at a pace almost beyond 
our perception. 

The United States must summon 
all its latent strength and all of 
its adaptability, all of its creative 
flexibility, if it is to meet the rapid 
changes, the threat of unprece- 
dented dangers, and the vast re- 
sponsibilities we face today. 

We must operate at peak per- 
formance; we must depend more 
on quality and the power of intel- 
ligence and less on numbers; we 
must be willing to make sacrifices. 
These are the requirements for 
leadership and survival in this 
period of “logarithmic change,” of 
nuclear weapons deliverable by 
ICBM’s, and of confrontation of 


our system by the communist sys- 
tem. 


H AvING placed our educational 
requirements in the context of a 
protracted competition with -om- 
munism and of a world of rapid 
change, I would now like to men- 
tion some modifications in our at- 
titudes, policies, and methods 
which I believe will strengthen our 
education and better adapt it to 
these new conditions. Because of 
my specialized experience rather 
than because I attach any less im- 
portance to other parts of educa- 
tion, I shall dwell mainly on the 
needs of science education, 

So that you know where I stand, 
let me declare myself on some con- 
troversial issues and locate myself 
clearly along the spectrum of vary- 
ing opinions: I do not believe 
that we should drastically change 
the pattern of our U.S. public- 
school system. I believe that its 
structure is sound and right for 
our society and that the changes 
and improvements which are 
urgently needed should be made 
within the existing framework. 

I cannot share the enthusiasm 


of some well-known Americans for 
importing European-type elite 
schools and methods into the U.S. 
I am more in accord with the views 
of James B. Conant, especially in 
regard to the value of the compre- 
hensive high school, and I applaud 
and support his findings and rec- 
ommendations in his recent study 
of the American high school. 
While I am an ardent supporter 
of our system of public education, 
I believe strongly in the advan- 
tages of diversity, and I am not in 
sympathy with those who question 
the role of the private school 
either at the precollege or college 
level. We need to strengthen both 
public and private institutions and 
encourage each to achieve a 
formance stimulating and 
lenging to the other. : 


per- 
chal- 


If we are to meet the stern de- 
mands and unparalleled oppor- 
tunities of the times, we must first 
of all give higher priorities in our 
system of values to education, taste, 
and cultivated intelligence. We 
must cultivate and encourage more 
unreservedly than we now do in- 
tellectual giftedness, creative abil- 
ity, and general excellence as vital 
to the strength and true to the 
democratic spirit of our society. 

These are matters, as I say, of 
values and attitudes, and until ed- 
ucation, taste, and other things of 
the mind and spirit achieve a high- 
er importance relative to the im- 
portance and funds we assign to 
our self-indulgences and huxuries, 
we will not have met the basic 
problem of enhancing the quality 
of our education. 


Ox: of my concluding responsi- 
bilities before leaving my assign- 
ment in Washington as chairman 
of the President's Science Advisory 
Committee was to complete ar- 
rangements for the publication and 
distribution of a study, Education 
for the Age of Science, prepared by 
a panel under the chairmanship 
of President Lee A. DuBridge of 
Caltech. I wish now to reiterate 
and expand some of the observa- 
tions and conclusions of this re- 
port because I believe them worthy 
of continuing attention. 

The study is concerned primari- 
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ly with ways in which we can im- 
prove our education in the fields 
of science and engineering, but its 
authors do not believe that these 
represent the only ones of great 
current importance in education. 

Today more than ever before we 
need in the United States a wide 
variety of human talents. We need 
not only farmers and artisans and 
clergymen and lawyers; we also 
need painters, sculptors, nuclear 
scientists, business leaders, engi- 
neers, architects, econemists, bank- 
ers, and politicians. 

Whether they be specialists or 
not, but especially if they are to 
be specialists, we need men and 
women sensitive to the humane 
and the ideal aims of our society. 
We need greater emphasis on for- 
eign-language study; we need to ad- 
vance the social sciences as well as 
the physical sciences. 

The quality of our science and 
engineering, then, cannot be sep- 
arated from the quality of our in- 
tellectual life generally. We can- 
not, for example, have strong sci- 
ence education without strong ed- 
ucation of all kinds. 

The study emphasizes that the 
challenges which face the nation 
today are on the intellectual front. 
Consequently, we need a greater 
devotion to learning and a greater 
pride in intellectual achievement. 

Of the more specific conclusions 
emphasized in Education for the 
ige of Science, let me select the 
following: 


1. It is important that we em- 
brace a national goal of lifting stu- 
dent performance to higher levels 
of excellence by providing greater 
motivation, rewards for intellectu- 
al achievement, and more ade- 
quate opportunities and challenges 
for the highly gifted student. 

To do this, the report recom- 
mends that: 

1. A broadly based nationwide 
effort be made to pay more atten- 
tion to the academically talented 
students (that is, those in the up- 
per fifteen ‘> twenty per cent of 
their age group in_ intellectual 
ability) and to the unusually 
gifted students (that is, those in 
the upper three per cent of the age 
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group). Talented students should 
be recognized at an early age and 
given guidance and counsel in plan- 
ning their educational programs 
and in preparing for and choosing 
college and university work. 

2. These gifted students be giv- 
en necessary help in financing their 
educational programs in_ high 
school as well as in college and in 
graduate school. 

3. Such students be rewarded 
and encouraged for their achieve- 
ment in order that they may take 
pride in intellectual excellence 
even at an early age. 

+. Programs of prizes and schol- 
arships be extended into the high- 
school level so that students even 
in remote and rural communities 
are enabled to attend high schools 
which will provide opportunities 
commensurate with their abilities. 

5. Public and private agencies 
combine to offer on a national 
basis a much larger number of 
prizes than now exist to high- 
school students for unusual intel- 
lectual achievement in important 
subject-matter fields. 


I. We have not yet adequately 
faced up to the fact that in the 
immediate years ahead the rising 
number of students will outrun 
the supply of college teachers. Our 
attention, has been so much di- 
rected at the problem of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools that we 
have tended to overlook the diff- 
culties of stafing our colleges as 
their enrollment mounts. 

At the college and university 
level, teachers with Ph.D. degrees 
are important because of their ex- 
tended training and scholarship 
and research. In the recent past, 
about forty per cent of such facul- 
ties held Ph.D. degrees, but the 
prospects for the future are that 
there will be a substantial drop in 
this percentage. The National Ed- 
ucation Association has found, in 
a recently completed study of new- 
ly employed college teachers, that 
the percentage of those holding 
earned doctor’s degrees dropped 
steadily from 31.4% in 1953-54 to 
23.5% in 1956-57. 

In the face of this mounting 
shortage we must, without lower- 


ing standards, find ways of educat- 
ing more college teachers in our 
graduate schools. We must find 
ways to hold the good teachers we 
now have and to induce more first- 
rate men and women to 
teaching for a career. 


choose 


III. We need to give more na- 
tional attention to the quality and 
content of courses and curriculums 
in high schools and colleges. We 
need extensive, organized national 
efforts to bring together in each 
subject field the leading scholars 
with groups of teachers and with 
groups re-examining and modern- 
izing the content of courses, espe- 
cially in the sciences. We need to 
bring about the preparation of 
more modern textbooks and to 
find ways of making available bet- 
ter but less expensive laboratory 
equipment, 

Our colleges and universities 
have a very grave responsibility to 
help as they have never done be- 
fore in meeting these needs. Es- 
pecially does it seem to be incum- 
bent upon the administrative 


‘heads of institutions to encourage 


faculties in assuming the responsi- 
bility of planning new courses and 
course material both for high 
school and college which are in 
line with the most scholarly re- 
search and the most modern in- 
sights into the subject being 
taught. 


IV. The nation’s responsibili- 
ties and opportunities in science 
have grown to the point where we 
find ourselves today with far too 


few first-quality institutions of 
higher education in science and 
engineering. We need more insti- 
tutions comparable in quality to 
the best we now have. 

The panel stressed its conviction 
that curriculum reform is long 
overdue in the undergraduate en- 
gineering colleges of the country. 
The engineering colleges of the 
country need to collaborate to im- 
prove and modernize their offer- 
ings in all engineering fields to in- 
sure that able students are at- 
tracted to these fields and that they 
are given adequate training to 
meet the engineering and techno- 
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logical problems of the scientific 
revolution. 

We need also to bring more 
clearly into focus the image of the 
engineer in the minds of our citi- 
zens. Despite the efforts of our en- 
gineering societies and councils, 
this image is not sharp or accurate. 

For example, the lack of any 
clear distinction between the sci- 
entist and engineer has been mani- 
fest in the public discussions of our 
national strength in science and 
technology. This confusion is not 
in the interests either of science or 
engineering, and the scientists are 
as unhappy about the confusion as 
the engineers. 


V. We must foster and encour- 
age in every way possible a high 
degree of scientific literacy among 
people everywhere. This does not 
mean that it is necessary for every- 
one to be educated as a scientist 
or engineer in order to understand 
issues involving science and tech- 
nology. It does mean that science 
has become one of the essential 
elements in any liberal education 
for modern living. 

And if we need more nonsci- 
entists who have an appreciation 
of the meaning and methods of 
science, it is equally important 
that we have more scientist-engi- 
neers who understand fields other 
than their own. 
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“A primary objective of an im- 
proved educational system,” notes 
the panel, “should be to bridge 
the gaps between important seg- 
ments of the American people. 
There are many such gaps even 
among highly educated people: be- 
tween scientists and artists; be- 
tween intellectuals and nonintel- 
lectuals; between scientists, hu- 
manists, and social. scientists; be- 
tween scholars, research workers, 
and teachers; between ‘pure’ sci- 
entists, applied scientists, and en- 
gineers; and there are others. 

“Such gaps inhibit the close col- 
laboration between groups which 
is essential to improving the intel- 
lectual atmosphere and developing 
a better and stronger society.” 


W: have many weaknesses to 
correct and many potentials to ful- 
fill in American education, but we 
also have great strength and great 
accomplishment to protect. 

As we examine our educational 
system to note where it fails to 
match the ideals we have set or 


where it needs to catch up with the 
rapid changes of our time, let us 
keep clearly in mind that our sys- 


tem is an American system evolved 
to serve the special needs 
ideals of our free society. 
As we seek to strengthen it, let 
us keep foremost in our minds the 
importance of keeping our system 


and 


focused on the needs and ideals of 
our society. We cannot import sys- 
tems of education or copy the 
standards and aims of other na- 
tions. We grow stronger by meet- 
ing our own indigenous needs in 
our own indigenous ways, by sur- 
passing ourselves rather than try- 
ing to surpass some other nation. 

By the same token, the quality 
of our education depends upon the 
belief of the American people in 
education, upon their enthusiastic 
and unshakable conviction that no 
social activity is more important to 
us than education. 

The quality of our education 
rests upon the collective judgment 
of our citizens as to the relative 
importance of education in thei 
scheme of things, upon your and 
my willingness to give increasing 
priority to the investment we 
make in men and ideas as we seek 
ever higher investments in these 
things. 

Our values and attitudes are all- 
important. They must lead us to 
seek in every way we can to en- 
hance the quality and taste of 
American life. I have confidence 
that in the years ahead, the Ameri- 
can people will be on the side of 
excellence, and that, educated in 
excellence, they will have the 
strength and adaptability to pre- 
serve freedom in a world of con- 
flict and change. 2 2 





THE EFFECTIVE 
SC 


T": effectiveness of the school- 
board member is important to 
pupils, for upon it depends 
whether they will have the maxi- 
mum in educational opportunity. 

This effectiveness is important 
to teachers, for upon it depends 
their very livelihood—their salaries 
and working conditions—as well as 
their opportunities and incentives 
for professional growth and service 
to young people. 

It is important to administra- 
tors, for an effective board mem- 
ber is a source of strength in many 
ways. 

It is important to parents, for it 
is their children whose lives and 
destinies we are shaping in our 
schools. 

And it is important to all our 
citizens because, as a nation, we 
place much of our hope for the 
improvement, broadening, and 
preservation of democracy upon 
our system of free public education. 


Waar makes an effective school- 
board member? What are those 
qualities which enable him to en- 
dure the often grueling round of 
board meetings, bond drives, pub- 
lic ceremonies, and speeches; to 
work with such concentration and 
dedication on a variety of matters 
of great technical complexity; and 
to stand up for his convictions in 
the face of strenuous opposition? 

First of all, an effective board 
member has high moral values— 
a courage and integrity equal to the 
task as a leader in his community. 

Next, he has practical wisdom 

Mrs. Radke is a member of the Pert 
Angeles, Washington, school board and 
is co-chairman of the NEA-National 


School Boards Association joint com- 
mittee. 
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and the time to devote himself un- 
stintingly to his job as a school di- 
rector. He realizes the importance 
of good public relations and is 
able to appreciate the points of 
view of all segments of society. He 
is able to distinguish between pol- 
icy-making and _ administration, 
and does not attempt to function 
in the area of policy execution. 

He has the vision to see ahead, 
to plan ahead, as well as the ability 
to solve immediate problems. 

The effective school-board mem- 
ber has the social attitudes which 
are necessary for good leadership. 
He has genuine concern for all 
people and affection for children 
— everybody’s children — coupled 
with a strong belief in democracy 
and in the importance of free pub- 
lic education. 

He has interest enough in pub- 
lic schools to become thoroughly 
informed about the school pro- 
gram and school support. He 
might best be described as enthu- 
siastic about education, about 
schools, and about children. 

The effective school-board mem- 
ber has the emotional maturity 
essential for the job. He must be 
able to listen to all sides of a ques- 
tion and make decisions free from 
emotion and prejudices. He is in 
schoolwork because he is inter- 
ested in seeing his community 
achieve the highest educational 
standards possible, and not be- 
cause he has an ax to grind, a pet 
theory which he intends to push at 
all costs, or resentment against a 
person or a group which causes 
him to use his position as a 
weapon. 

He is confident of himself—of 
his own ability to make decisions. 


100L-BOARD MEMBER... 


He is free from undue pressure 
and does not lean on the other 
board members for support. 

He can vote independently upon 
issues, even when it means stand- 
ing alone. But he also has the 
ability to work as a member of a 
team with the other board mem- 
bers. He does not strive for self- 
glorification or use shock tactics to 
get his name in the headlines. He 
puts the school system first. 

Lastly, he is willing and able to 
take criticism. Because his job is 
concerned with something that af- 
fects a large number of people, he is 
apt to be besieged with many com- 
plaints. He needs a sense of propor- 
tion, an interested yet disinterested 
approach to school problems, and a 
ready sense of humor. 


S croot-Boarp members are not 
infallible, and neither are the citi- 
zens that elect them. But the com- 
munity which puts a high premium 
on its schools and its children will 
strive to procure leaders who pos- 
sess the social, moral, practical, and 
emotional maturity essential to 
formulating good educational pol- 


icies. #+ + 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


In our endeavor to give 
quicker service of the NEA 
Journal to you, we have fur- 
ther streamlined the process- 
ing of your dues during the 
rush period. 


lf you receive duplicate 
copies of an issue, please clip 


both mailing labels and re- 
turn them to the NEA Division 
of Records. 
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Coming Next Month: 


The Story of Our Schools by Freeman Butts 


adequate schooling for their 
children. And they depend on 
school people for the steady flow 


| ORTUNATELY, most citizens want 


Dr. McCloskey is professor of educa- 
tion, Washington State University, Pull- 
man. 
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of facts and ideas that will help 
them to understand the kinds of 
moral and financial support they 
should provide. 

We have an abundance of pub- 
lic-ccommunications 
our 


resources. In 


communities we have more 


than one million teachers and ad- 
ministrators who can act as good- 
will ambassadors. We can 
with newspapers, reporters, and 
television and radio broadcasters. 
We can develop newsletters, dis- 
plays, and public 


work 


performance es 
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Cedar Grove, New Jersey, credits its “home movie” with helping convince taxpayers of the 
need for a new high school. Cast of the 16-mm color movie consisted of high-school students, 
educators, and board members. The film, produced by community volunteers for about $2000, 


was warmly received at varied community meetings. ( 


Los Angeles City Schools have produced four series of sound strips primarily for the which keep citizens aware of the 

preservice and in-service training of elementary teachers in Science, arithmetic, lan- benefits pupils derive from good 

guage skills, and guidance. (The photo below is from the science series.) These ; 

materials can also be used effectively to help interpret the schools to the public. schools. . 

Most state education associations 
work to generate state-wide discus- 
sion of educational benefits and 
needs. And we have a well-organ- 
ized national communication pro- 
gram. NEA’s Division of Press and 
Radio Relations constantly pre- 
sents useful facts and ideas to mil- 
lions of citizens. In addition, the 
National School Public Relations 
Association (an NEA department) 
provides a steady supply of public- 
relations ideas and materials. 
Numerous other NEA depart- 

ments and professional groups at 
local, state, and national levels also 
have programs for disseminating 
information about schools. 


i il 


Pecosass are most effective 
when planned and _ conducted 
co-operatively by administrators, 
teachers, and boards. In many com- 
munities, co-operation with citizen 
committees has been beneficial. 
Experience points to three reasons 
why co-operative planning and op- 
eration are most effective. 

First, administrators and boards 
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are responsible for local educa- 
tional leadership, Only boards can 
approve educational and _public- 
communication policies, and ad- 
ministrators are obligated to pro- 
vide advice which will help boards 
formulate effective policies. Like- 
wise, citizens rightfully expect 
board members and administrators 
to perform many public-communi- 
cation functions. 

Board members should maintain 
friendly working relationships with 
the citizens who elect them; they 
should announce board actions. 
Superintendents ‘and principals 
shouJd discuss school matters with 
organizations and seek personal 
contacts with group leaders. News 
reporters want, and are entitled to, 
facts from board members and ad- 
ministrators. 

Second, only teachers can provide 
the high-quality instruction which 
gives value to education. If teach- 
ing is inadequate or poorly under- 
stood, no explanations by adminis- 
trators or board members can make 
it satisfactory. 

Likewise, only teachers can es- 
tablish the many personal contacts 
with parents and conduct the many 
conferences which are our _ best 
means of creating good will. 

Third, it is urgent that teachers, 
administrators, and boards develop 
a common understanding of pub- 
lic-communication needs and objec- 
tives. Then in unified ways, they 
can supplement each other’s efforts 
to provide useful education serv- 
ices and to furnish facts and ar- 
range discussions which focus at- 
tention on important matters. 

In a number of school svstems. 
someone on the administrative staff 
accepts responsibility for defining 
communication needs and helping 
staff members plan effective use of 
resources. The superintendent him- 
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This display in the Wayne (Michigan) Community Schools building is used contin- 
uously to show examples of student work. Art teachers assist in preparing and chang- 
ing the exhibit every two weeks or so. This is yet another way of interpreting the 


schools to the public. 


self may perform this task, or he 
may delegate the responsibility to 
an assistant trained in public re- 
lations. 

In other school systems, com- 
munity-relations committees com- 
prised of teachers, administrators, 
and communication specialists work 
in co-operation with the board of 


education. 


Waar EVER the school setup, here 
are seven steps to effective plan- 
ning: 

1. Establish a sound public-com- 
munications policy. Policies which 
recognize the right of citizens to be 
informed about school matters and 
to discuss them help arouse in- 
formed public interest. 

2. Determine what educational 
services and developments bene- 
fit pupils. Decide what services can 
best be provided this year and 
what developments are urgent in 
the near future. When educational 
goals are clear, we can plan a com- 
munication program which focuses 
public interest on important mat- 
ters and unifies public effort to 
support and improve schools. 

3. Obtain facts about what citi- 
zens do and do not know and be- 
lieve about educational values and 
needs. These facts can be obtained 


by talking with representative citi- 
zens, by holding public hearings, 
or by taking polls. Of course, this 
takes time and effort which many 
school staffs are reluctant to spend. 
But much communication effort is 
misdirected because we neglect to 
obtain a picture of public aware- 
ness and opinion which enables 
us to provide facts which citizens 
need, 

4. Decide what facts and ideas 
will best enable citizens to under- 
stand the benefits children obtain 
from good schools and what im- 
provements will increase these ben- 
efits. Of course, citizens are entitled 
to all of the facts. But few have 
time or desire to study details as 
thoroughly as teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 

Our first task is to focus atten- 
tion on facts and ideas which will 
best enable busy citizens to acquire 
a general understanding of educa- 
tional values and needs. 

5. Make full use of effective 
teacher-pupil planning techniques 
to generate understanding and ap- 
preciation. Pupils interpret educa- 
tion to parents and _ neighbors. 
More important, the pupils soon 
become parents and voters. Their 
adult attitudes and actions with 
respect to education are influenced 
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largely by their own experience in 
school. 

People have never wanted to pay 
iaxes. They consent to pay taxes 
for services which they believe yield 
benefits. The major recognizable 
benefits they desire from school 
taxes are the educational achieve- 
ments of children. 

They have a right to expect 
schools to result in pupil accom- 
plishment. We cannot expect citi- 
zens to value schools if we our- 
selves report the results to be un- 
satisfactory or mediocre. Of course, 
lew pupils achieve as much as is 
possible. But few achieve nothing, 
and the accomplishments of most 
are notable. Accurate facts about 
accomplishments will increase both 
pupils’ and parents’ sense of edu- 
cational value. 

6. Relate cost and tax facts more 
closely to opportunity for boys and 
girls to achieve. Budgets, special 
levies, and bond issues are justi- 
fiable only because they provide 
desirable services for people—boys 
and girls. Presentation of cost and 


tax facts without reference to bene- 
fits is misleading and _ ineffective. 
People are entitled to facts about 
what they are asked to pay. They 
are most likely to pay when such 
facts are emphasized. 

It is urgent that we be com- 
pletely candid about the proba- 
bility of a long-range increase in 
school costs. In the foreseeable 
future, rising enrollments and 
gradual price and salary increases 
will result in a steady rise in the 
total costs of adequate schooling. 
People will be most inclined to 
provide funds if they are thor- 
oughly aware of that prospect, the 
reasons for it, and the benefits 
which are at stake. 

7. Decide who is going to per- 
form specific communication tasks 
at particular times. Make a short- 
range and a long-range plan to 
generate informed discussion of 
matters in order of their urgency 
and importance. Plan to help 
teachers, administrators, and board 
members get the largest possible 
number of personal contacts with 


Selected NEA Bibliography on Public Reiations 


Tue following publications may be 
ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Education Goes to the Fair. In- 
terpreting your school program through 
effective exhibits at community, coun- 
ty, and state fairs. 1957. 17p. 50¢. 
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The Classroom Teacher and Public 
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Public Relations for America’s 
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used. 1956. 48p. $1. 

Let’s Go to Press: The Classroom 
Teacher's Guide to School News Re- 
porting. 1956. 32p. 75¢. 

Person-to-Person: The Classroom 
Teacher’s Public Relctions. Designed 
to help the classroom teacher develop 
more meaningful relationships with 
his pupils, their parents, fellow teach- 
ers, and community. 1956. 48p. 75¢. 

Print It Right: How To Plan, 
Write, and Design School Public Re- 
lations Materials. 1953. 48p. $1.50. 

Public Relations Gold Mine, Num- 
ber Two. Roundup of tried and tested 
public-relations ideas. 1959. 64p. $1.25. 

Public Relations Leadership Serv- 
ice. Includes membership in NSPRA 
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for blueprinting an _ effective year- 
round school public-relations _ pro- 
gram. $10 per year. 

School Photojournalism — Telling 
Your School Story in Pictures. 1958. 
72p. $2. Prepared by NSPRA and the 
editors of Look magazine. 


This year marks the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the National 
School Public Relations  Asso- 
ciation. Founded in 1935 in 
Denver, Colorado, to further 
public understanding of the pub- 
lic schools, NSPRA became an 
NEA department in 1950. 


parents and other citizens. Person- 
to-person conversations and letters 
are usually the best means of com- 
munication. Plan to use news- 
papers, television, and radio to fol- 
low up personal contacts and to 
reach people you seldom meet per- 
sonally. 

Decide what topics most need 
public discussion in the next few 
months—perhaps some curriculum 
development or a bond issue. De- 
cide what needs to be emphasized 
continuously for a long period of 
time: pupil accomplishments, for 
example. Next consider what or- 
ganizations and media would be 
best for disseminating and arous- 
ing interest in each matter. 

Then reach definite working 
agreements about what functions 
specific committees and individuals 
are going to fulfiill. Decide who is 
going to prepare fact sheets and 
discussion guides; who is going to 
organize and schedule speakers and 
discussion teams; who is going to 
work with newspapers. Put the plan 
into operation. Test and evaluate 
results. Use experience to improve 
your program. 


WV; can increase public under- 
standing and support. But sudden 


miracles 
change 


are unlikely. Attitudes 
Development of 
understanding takes time and sus- 
tained work, Always some people 
will be reluctant to support ade- 
quate always some 
criticize unfairly. 
Competition for public interest 
and funds will remain intense. We 
will probably never obtain as much 
support as we consider necessary. 
But with well-planned and con- 
stant effort to use the vast com- 
munication resources available, we 
can make real progress. Schools will 
be better. Our profession will be 


stronger. Let’s go! * 


slowly . 


schools; will 
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PERSON 


TO 


PERSON 


CLAYTON EL ROSE 


N the opening day of school 
this year, more than two mil- 


lion mothers walked to school 


with timid, and sometimes reluc- 
tant, children who were entering 
for the first time. Over the past 
few years, the mothers had posed 
many questions to themselves: 
What kind of a teacher will George 
have? Will Mary’s teacher under- 
stand her tantrums? Will Dan’s 
teacher appreciate his shy ways? 
Will the board of education pro- 
vide a topnotch teacher for every 
department and grade? 
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Lhe 


cast. 


day has come. The die is 
The contact is made, and the 
mother-teacher greeting takes place. 
At the moment the mother entrusts 
her child to the teacher, she is ex- 
pressing her faith and confidence 
in public education—and at that 
moment is paying an even 
greater tribute to a teacher. 

To maintain that kind of faith 
is the primary purpose of all our 
programs of school interpretation, 
which we call school public rela- 
tions. 


she 


Without question, teachers per- 
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form the most important role in 
creating and maintaining 
understanding of the 
the school does much to promote 
learning in many areas, pupil prog 
ress reflects a first-rate job of in 
struction, maintains public confi 
dence, and encourages public par- 
ticipation. 


public 
schools. I! 


Good teaching is prerequisite to 
good public relations. No matte 
how skillfully a public-relations pro- 
gram is planned and executed, it 
cannot conceal the shortcomings of 
a poo! school. 

| may check their own 
public-relations quotient with pu- 
pils by asking themselves such 
questions as, “Are the pupils in my 
classes interested or disinterested? 
Active or passive toward class, to- 
ward school, me? Do they 
boost or blast the school program, 
its activities, its 

Probably the most important 
link home and school is 
the pupil himself, for he is the 
client from the home and the prod- 
uct of the school 


toward 
teachers?” 


between 


both wrapped in 
the samé package. What happens 
in school, what teachers do or say, 
become common subjects of conve 
sation around the dinner table. 
The pupil's attitudes and opinions 
about his school almost invariably 
become those of his parents. Often- 
times they are carried over into his 
adult life and affect his views when 
he becomes a taxpayer. 

Teachers who insist upon an at 
tractive and pleasant classroom en- 
vironment, and show a real 
concern and appreciation for the 
opinion and co-operation of pupils 
in building that classroom environ- 
ment, will inevitably create a 
climate for learning, and will at 


who 


Mr. Rose is director of public relations, 
New York State Teachers Association, 
Albany, and president of the National 
School Public Relations Association, 
an NEA department. 
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the same time inculcate a sense of 
responsibility in the pupils. 

A listening teacher—one who 
hears the gripes in an understand- 
ing manner or who surveys and 
records pupil opinion and then 
initiates constructive action wher- 
ever dissatisfaction is found—is a 
teacher in a school where pupils 
sense that they belong are 
recognized. 

Probably 


and 


one of 


ihe best ap- 
proaches to building 


igh student 
morale is found in the extracurric- 
ular program of the school. Co- 
operative participation by pupils 
and faculty develops school pride 
and loyalty and a sense of belong- 
ing—basic ingredients in effective 
school morale. 

Some activities involve audience 
participation and popular appeal. 
Other activities promote pupil- 
adult and = s¢lool-community co- 
operation, which also contribute to 
improvement of the school’s public 
contacts and relationships. 


Morr and more, school leader- 
ship is emphasizing the importance 
of develuping a closer understand- 
ing and a imore active partnership 
between school and home. Even 
though cood teaching and concern 
for children provide the major 
avenue of parent interest and sup- 
port, there are other direct teacher- 
parent contacts which are vitally 
important. 

“I didn’t 
schoo 


realize how much 
had changed since I went 
to school,” said one mother after a 
School Night visit, and a father 
remarked, “I certainly enjoyed see- 
ing that science lab and _ those 
shops. I'd like to visit during the 
day sometime to see them in ac- 
tion.” 

Prczrams which bring parents 
and citizens to the schools; invita- 
tions which are genuine and spe- 
cific, not general and halfhearted; 
teacher visits to homes when the 
visits are not forced visits or merely 
routine—all build citizen and par- 
ent understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the schools. 

Many schools have moved from 
the impersonal formal report to 
parenis to the informal, highly 
personalized conference. Careful 
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planning of such conferences is 
paramount. Encouraging parents 
to express opinions freely, respect- 
ing their opinions, and then re- 
cording the observations and sum- 
marizing the understandings or 
agreements are activities of a skill- 
ful teacher. In planning for the 
success of the child, the teacher is 
also promuting the best kind of 
teacher-parent and school-parent 
relationship. 


R. NNING parallel with pupil and 
parent relationship is the teacher's 
participation as an active citizen 
in other-than-school organizations 
and meetings. 

Mrs. Harvey, a special-class 
teacher, radiates her enthusiasm for 
teaching in all of her community 
contacts. She is an active church 
worker, a member of the Girl 
Scout Council, a gracious neigh- 
bor, an active citizen—but with it 
all, a highly respected professional 
person—a_ teacher. 

Mr. Edmunds has hobbies. He 
has pen pals in countries around 
the world. He has a coin collection. 
In addition to his responsibilities 
as science teacher, he appears as a 
speaker before service clubs, farm, 
veteran, and church groups. He is 
a great teacher. His public rates 
him great, too, and judges his 
school highly because of the image 
portrayed by his community service. 

Miss Driscoll is a guidance coun- 
selor, a good one. In addition, for 
several years she has helped the 
education committee of the local 


Chamber of Commerce in planning 
the Business Industry Education 
Day. This activity has given all 


teachers of the school 
tunity to get better acquainted 
with the business and industrial 
leaders of the community. Do 
budget and bond issues pass be- 
cause business leaders and teachers 
work together to bring about com- 
mon understanding? Who can af- 
firm? Who can deny? 

Mr. Thompson teaches English, 
is president of the teachers associa- 
tion. He is also active in the PTA, 
having just been elected a_ vice- 
president. Through his interest in 
stressing the importance of the T 
in PTA, he is bringing about a 


an oppor- 


new concern for children and their 
schools. 


A TEACHER, by education, experi- 
ence, and by reason of intelligence, 
should play an active role in com- 
munity affairs. His participation 
in community activities has direct 
public-relations value. 

Many local teachers associations 
maintain a directory of community 
organizations and also keep a rec- 
ord of teacher membership, partici- 
pation, and otticcs. They frequently 
establish files of community re- 
sources and resource people. 

Meetings which bring teachers 
and lay citizens together in in- 
formal, everyday experiences prob- 
ably build the best kind of school 
and community relationships. 

Always aware of how his own be- 
havior can shape community atti- 
tudes toward the school and the 
profession, a teacher will adhere to 
the standards of respectability ex- 
isting in the community where he 
teaches. Little slips in the area of 
personal relationships can become 
booming public-relations blunders. 


Trent never was a time when 
schools and education needed more 
appreciation and understanding 
than today. There never was a 
time more opportune for the de- 
velopment of better school-com- 
munity relations. 

With record enrollments engulf- 
ing the schools, with increased 
cosis and inflation pushing school 
budgets ever higher, with build- 
ings to be erected and additional 
teachers to employ, and with critics 
of our schools becoming more 
vocal, a public-relations program 
to interpret the purpose, plans, 
problems, price, and promise of 
education is of first importance. 
Teachers have a leading role in 
bringing about that understanding. 

Out of the ferment of today’s 
debate will emerge tomorrow’s 
schooling of our children, and in- 
deed, the future of our nation. We 
must not allow debate without 
facts, debate without knowledge 
and debate without understandins 
to weaken the institution whic): 
has meant so much to the develop- 
ment of the American way of life. + 
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usr for the sake of being long- 

winded about this, let’s sup 

pose an American scientist 
came up with a one-shot, sure-fire 
cure for lung cancer. 

The wire services would flash the 
news around the world. Newspapers 
would print millions of words about 
it. Drew Pearson would predict, 
Walter Lippmann would analyze, 
ind Winchell would remind you 
where you read it first. President 
Eisenhower would discuss it at his 
news conference. Khrushchev 
would proclaim there is no lung 
cancer in Russia, Russia already 
had the cure, and who was it that 
first hit the moon, anyway? 

The scientist would be _ inter- 
viewed for the Sunday supple- 
ments. He would Face the Nation, 
Meet the Press, take a bow on the 
Ed Sullivan Show, and dance with 
Mrs. Arthur Murray. Economists 
would predict greater sales of cig- 
arettes and lower Blue Cross rates. 
Sylvia Porter would keep a close 
watch on the booming stock mar- 
ket. 

The story, in short, would blan- 
ket the world. 

sut suppose another kind of sci- 
entist—a teacher—came 
up with a one-shot, sure-fire way 
of insuring that every American 
reached his maximum academic 
potential, all the way from kinder- 
garten through postgraduate col- 
lege work. 

First, he'd keep it a deep, dark 
secret for four and a half years. 
The first hint would come in a 
weighty treatise written for an 
M.A. at East Bucolic Tech. Part of 
it would appear later in the back 
pages of an educational journal. 
The -teache 
twelve other 
in a 


classroom 


would discuss it with 
teachers at a seminar 
basement room of an audi- 
torium NEA _ conven- 
tion. Finally, a newspaper would 
get wind of it but drop it when it 


during an 


Mr. Hodenfield is an education writer 
for the Associated Press. 
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How do you get it into the paper? 


G. K. HODENFIELD 


turned out to be six or seven years 
old. 

Sure, I’m exaggerating. But not 
much. 

The trouble is, there just aren’t 
enough people who know what ed- 
ucation news is. That goes for re- 
porters, as well as educators. It 
calls to mind the hoary old tale 
of the cub reporter sent out to 
cover a big society wedding. He 
came back with no story, and the 
city editor wanted to know why. 

“Because there wasn’t any wed- 
ding,” said the cub. “The church 
caught fire and everyone burned 
to death.” (At last count there 
were 462 versions of this story; feel 
free to use any of them or make 
up your own.) 


Trent is a great gap of non- 
communication between what hap- 
pens in the school and what gets 
printed in the Daily Blatt. On the 
ill-founded assumption that it’s all 


the fault of the educators, let’s 
consider some workable practices 
and principles for school people 
to follow. 

You might start by removing the 
blinkers and taking a fresh look at 
your own school program. Look 
particularly for things which have 
grown up almost unnoticed during 
the years. It may be a remedial- 
reading program that started out 
as a sort of experiment and has 
grown into a vital part of the cur- 
riculum. It wasn't worth publiciz- 
ing at the start, and it has been 
forgotten or overlooked ever since. 

Perhaps you could make a list 
of all the things being doné that 
weren't being done when you were 
in school. That list alone might 
indicate a trend which would be 
newsworthy. And even after you 
scratch off all the obvious things, 
you still should have a couple of 
worthwhile items left. 

And don’t underestimate the 
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public’s curiosity; ‘The people you 
want to reach are parents and tax- 
payers, and they have a double 
interest in what goes on in the 
schools. 

So you’ve got a story to tell. 
How do you get it into the paper? 

Much depends on your local sit- 
uation. If you are in a rural com- 
munity with only a weekly news- 
paper, you may have to write the 
story yourself. Or maybe you can 
persuade the editor—it won't be 
hard—to run a school section every 
week, with stories written by the 
students. (You'll find oddballs in 
every class who want to grow up 
to be newspapermen and women.) 

In larger cities, with one or 
more daily papers, you'll have to 
use a different approach, Contact 
the education writer or writers. If 
there aren’t any, ask the editor to 
designate someone on the staff to 
whom you can turn in your stories 
or your story ideas. Chances are 
that a staff member will get inter- 
ested and you'll have a full-fledged 
education writer on your hands. 


As is well known, education 
writers are sensitive, soulful char- 
acters with hearts of purest gold 
and heads to match. But always 
bear in mind that, with rare ex- 
ception, they are newspapermen 
first and education writers second. 
Don’t expect them to take an edu- 
cator’s view of what goes on—in 
fact, you shouldn’t even want them 
to. They are writing for the gen- 
eral public, not for the school- 
teachers. 

If Dr. Spock were to write a 
book on The Care and Feeding of 
Education Writers, he would have 
to devote at least a full chapter to 
the idea of building mutual respect 
and confidence. 

To take a for-instance: If there 
is a tragedy at the school, one in 
which a pupil is killed, don’t try 
to keep it out of the paper. Call 
the education writer in, tell him 
what happened, why it happened, 
and why it will never happen 
again. The result will undoubted- 
ly be a balanced story which school 
people can accept, even if it hurts. 
But if you ignore your own best 
contact, the education writer, the 
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story is going to be printed any- 
way—and it will likely come from 
a police reporter who may or may 
not have all the background. 

The Los Angeles City school 
system has carried this idea to a 
real peak of achievement. Several 
years ago a plane crashed into a 
schoolyard, killing a number of 
students and injuring many others. 
The school system’s public-rela- 
tions office went into action im- 
mediately. Men were dispatched to 
the scene to work with the local 
school officials. Soon the newspa- 
pers and wire services were getting 
an up-to-the-minute list of casual- 
ties, with home addresses, grades, 
extent of injuries, hospitals to 
which they had been sent—the 
works. 

The press was able to do a 
thorough and accurate job. The 
harassed school people were free 
to deal with the situation without 
interference from a horde of re- 
porters. This was possible only be- 
cause the public-relations staff had 
won the confidence of the 
papermen long before. 


news- 


Mansy school systems, particu- 
larly in the big cities, find it ad- 
vantageous to hold a regular news 
conference. If you do, and there 
are competing morning and after- 
noon papers in your town, time the 
conferences so that one paper will 
get a break one time, and the other 
the next. Don’t play favorites. 

Follow the same rule on news 
releases. Time the first for morn- 
ing papers, the second for after- 
noon papers, and so forth. 

If a reporter is working on a 
special story of his own, give him 
all the co-operation you can. And 
don’t think that because you are 
giving the information to him that 
you must also give it to his com- 
petitor. There is no easier way to 
lose friends and alienate people. 
Reporters are great admirers of 
enterprise, even by the opposition. 

Remember always that education 
writers are individuals with built- 
in prejudices. In this, they almost 
resemble people. Some of them—a 
minority, perhaps—have even been 
educated. So be patient with them: 
Explain what you’re trying to do 


and why you think it’s a good idea. 
It’s just possible that if you can’t 
sell them on your idea, you might 
not be able to sell the general 
public. 

All this may sound as if the en- 
tire burden were being placed on 
your shoulders, For the sake of our 
discussion, it is. 


A tasr word for those of you 
who may have occasion to write 
your own news stories or press re- 
leases on school developments, con- 
vention reports, and the like. 

The most important story in 
your school isn’t worth a thimble- 
ful of chalk dust if it doesn’t get 
read. That’s so elementary it may 
sound insulting, but it isn’t meant 
so. And it’s elementary, too, that 
if the reader loses interest right at 
the start, you've lost hina for good. 
He'll move on to another 
and never come back. 


story 


If, however, you intrigue him at 
the start, practically force him to 
read the first couple of paragraphs, 
you've probably got him hooked. 
Sheer momentum, or maybe iner- 
tia, will keep ‘him going to the 
end. And that’s what 
isn’t it? 


you want, 


This points up the importance 


of the beginning of the story, 
known in the trade as the “lead.” 
Forget those moss-covered ideas 
about getting the who, why, what 
when, where, and maybe how into 
the opening paragraphs. You'll 
confuse the reader and lose him. 
Try to keep the lead simple and 
uncluttered—and _ interesting. 

Try to keep your sentences fair- 
ly short. A complicated sentence is 
hard to read, and John Q. Public 
isn’t looking for hard work when 
he sits down with his pipe, slip- 
pers, and evening paper. As a rule 
of thumb, hold your sentences to 
thirty words or less. A sentence 
doesn’t have to be long to get 
across an idea. One of the most 
expressive verses in the Bible is 
only two words long: “Jesus wept.” 

Finally, don’t write over the 
heads of the people you want to 
reach—but, for goodness sake, don’t 
try to write down to them. They 
are a lot smarter than you may 


think. + #4 


+ 
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ADIO AND TV: 


PR power tools 


FREDERICK JACOBI 


‘Y OMMERCIAL television and radio 
are becoming _ increasingly 
powerful devices to bring the 
school story to the local commu- 
nity. If used properly, they can go 
a long way toward shaping the 
destiny of the American education- 
al system and—as a logical corol- 
lary—toward enhancing the stature 
of the teacher. 

Educational TV also per- 
formed the same function in a 
number of cases, but it is the opin- 
ion of the writer that, generally 
speaking, ETV is only indirectly 
a public-relations device for the 
school system. 

By means of TV, schools can 
reach thousands in a community at 
one time and ensure each member 
of the audience a front-row seat. 
They can escort an entire city on 
specially guided tours, open their 
doors to working parents who can- 
not visit during the day, develop 
a community interest in the work- 
ings of the school board, and give 
each citizen a visual demonstration 
of how his tax dollar is being spent. 


a 


has 


Mr. Jacobi is director of the NEA Edi- 
torial Information Center in New York, 
which opened in October 1958 to serve 
as NEA education-news headquarters 
for writers, editors, and publishers. 
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While some school systems are 
just now exploring the public-re- 
lations possibilities of television 
and radio, others have already 
discovered how effective they can 
be. 

For example, the Dayton, Ohio, 
school administration recently used 
television as a gigantic report card 
to its residents: Four filmed pro- 
grams showed citizens of Dayton 
the progress and problems of 
primary grades, upper-elementary 
grades, high school, and _ special 
education. Cost of the venture to 
the school system was $12,000—as 
compared with the previous four 
years’ annual outlay of $15,000 for 
a supplement to the Sunday Day- 
ton News. Additionally, the four 
films are available for subsequent 
showings at civic clubs, PTA’s, and 
other meetings. 

Last spring, when the Syracuse, 
New York, school system sought to 
increase its annual budget by near- 
ly $1 million—much of it for sore- 
ly needed new equipment—W HEN- 
TV came to the aid of school 
officials who were faced with the 
problem of proving their need to 
the public. 

By means of a television show 
(which cost the station over $2500) , 


Carl Purcell Photo 


the citizens of Syracuse went on an 
extensive tour of their city’s schools 
that dramatically pointed up the 
need for a larger budget to deal 
with obsolescence of buildings and 
scarcity of equipment. Gordon Al- 
derman, program and production 
manager for WHEN-TV in Syra- 
cuse, filmed children in school and 
called the program “Your Money 
or Your Child.” As the camera 
moved through dilapidation and 
want, the children themselves pro- 
vided Alderman with a_ built-in 
device for guaranteeing audience 
attention. 


Bur perhaps more important 
than these special, “one-shot” uses 
of the airways are the regularly 
scheduled television and radio pro- 


grams on 
which 


commercial stations 
work on behalf of local 
school systems. These regular shows 
build audiences and establish view- 
ing habits. 

Notable among such programs 
is Challenge, a half-hour panel- 
discussion show seen every Sunday 
afternoon over KMOX-TV, the 
CBS-owned station in St. Louis. 
The program is produced by the 
KMOX-TV department of public 
affairs in co-operation with the St. 
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Louis Board of Education, the 
Catholic Radio and TV Apostolate, 
St. Louis County Schools, and the 
Lutheran Schools of Greater St. 
Louis, 

Panelists on Challenge are local 
educators, interested laymen, chil- 
dren, and parents; subject matter on 
the program has ranged from fire- 
proofing to juvenile delinquency. 

Because of the candor of the par- 
ticipants and the importance of 
the subject matter, Challenge has 
gathered a loyal audience. The 
program stimulates much discus- 
sion, and many telephone calls 
follow each Sunday’s telecast. St. 
Louis newspapers cover the pro- 
gram in news and editorial col- 
umns. 

Several state education associ- 
ations are carrying out ambitious 
public-relations campaigns on tele- 
vision. Why, Teacher?, a fourteen- 
week series sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia ‘Teachers Association, is 
carried on commercial TV outlets 
in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Bakersfield, Sacramento, and San 
Diego. The programs present inter- 
views of several members of the 
teaching profession by a pair of 
newsmen. Questions cover such 
topics as “frills,” homework, ability 
grouping, and discipline. 

Assignment Education is a week- 
ly half-hour program sponsored by 
the Southern Section of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. It is 
a combination panel and filmed- 
on-location show which deals with 
topics ranging from “Elementary 
Education—How Is It Meeting the 
Needs of Modern Youth?” to 
“Driver Education—How Is It Be- 
ing Taught in the High School?” 

School-bond and tax elections in 
various districts have also 
highlighted in Assignment 
cation. 

And the Michigan Education As- 
sociation began distribution last 
fall of a thirty-six-week television 
series, The Constant Challenge, 
that may reach a potential audi- 
ence of nearly four million viewers 
over twelve of the state’s major 
television stations. 

The series is being produced by 
the MEA public-relations director 
in co-operation with Michigan State 


been 
Edu- 
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University’s WMSB. Using location 
film and kinescope segments, the 
series is covering such individual 
topics as community plans for a 
successful bond campaign, and use 
of television in education. 


More than 3500 AM radio sta- 
tions are broadcasting in the United 
States, as compared with 669 TV 
outlets. And the amount of net- 
work radio activity is dwindling 
daily. This means that more and 
more radio stations are relying on 
local sources of programing. Many 
systems have regular time set aside 
by radio stations for weekly reports 
to the public. 

One Midwestern metropolitan 
teachers association sponsored a 
regular fifteen-minute weekly radio 
newscast, the “commercial” time 
(three minutes) being devoted to 
such topics as federal support of 
education, the Conant report, and 
the effect of class size on pupil 
progress. The unusual aspect of this 
situation is that the 1800-member 
association paid for these broad- 
casts; many radio and television 
stations donate time to educators 
as a public service. 

Another use of radio is illus- 
trated by a half-hour drama broad- 
cast over thirty-four major New 
York State radio stations during 
American Education Week 1959. 
Entitled ‘““The American Murder 
Case,” and emphasizing that “what 
people don’t know will hurt them,” 
it was the tenth annual radio drama 
produced and distributed by the 
New York State Teachers 
ation. 


Associ- 


The radio and TV programing 
being done on local and state levels 
is now implemented on a nation- 
wide scale by the NEA Division of 
Press and Radio Relations. In addi- 


tion, many state associations are 
able to obtain television time. And 
with these organizations in mind, 
NEA is distributing The School 
Story, sixteen half-hour TV public- 
service films keyed to the problems 
and achievements of education in 
the United States. The series marks 
the first big-time entry of NEA and 
its state affiliates into the television 
packaging field. + + 


GETTIN 


SYLVIA CIERNICK 


Pye need for effective school 
['puptication is increasing as 

school systems become larger 
and education becomes increasing- 
ly complicated. 

Although they cannot replace 
other mass-media forms of com- 
munication — or person-to-person 
contacts — newsletters, brochures, 
annual reports, and bulletins have 
a unique and important role to 
fulfill. 

Many classroom teachers are find- 
ing that a monthly one-page news- 
letter coupled with a parents’ night 
in the classroom is more effective 
than either one alone. The original 
person-to-person contact increases 
interest in the newsletter, which in 
turn permits the teacher to con- 
tinue to interpret the curriculum 
to the parents during the year, 
when frequent meetings would be 
difficult to arrange. 

Teacher associations are finding 
that an effective newsletter issued 
just before a meeting can increase 
attendance and participation in as- 
sociation activities. 


Miss Ciernick is editor of publications, 
Dearborn, Michigan, public schools, 
and past president of National School 
Public Relations Association, an NEA 
department. 
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OUR 
SCHOOLS 


ORE MILEAGE 
FROM SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


¢ 


Superintendents are keying their 
annual reports to subjects that are 
currently the topic of conversation 
in the community. In some _ in- 
stances, the annual report is used 
to create 
topic that 
munity 


discussion on a 
needs 


certain 
action or com- 


consensus. 


Tue past ten years have seen a 
rapid growth in the quantity and 
the quality of school publications. 
This inarease in volume indicates 
that they are fulfilling a need. But 
it also indicates that each publi- 
cation must be a bell ringer if it 
is to compete with the quantity 
on the market. 

No matter what kind of publi- 
cation is being considered, the 
basic guidelines below can be ap- 
plied to help insure an effective 
issue. 


A publication is effective when 
its place in the total public-rela- 
tions program (or communications 
plan) is clearly understood. 

Seldom is a publication a com- 
plete public-relations or communi- 
cations plan in itself. It is usually 
one of several activities all aimed 
at the same goal. For instance: 

A membership folder is normal- 
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ly supplemented by a personal talk 
with the building representative 
and by posters placed on schools’ 
bulletin boards. 

A school-bond issue will call for 
using all available forms of com- 
munication in such a way that they 
complement each other. 

\ staff newsletter gets greater at- 
tention if introduced at a teachers 
meeting. 

This interrelationship makes it 
necessary to clarify the exact pur- 
pose and role of a publication be- 
fore preparing it. 

In addition, it is necessary to 
clarify the role of the specific con- 
tents in relation to a total program. 
This is especially important in the 
case of newsletters, annual reports, 
and other regularly produced pub- 
lications. These can provide the 
reader with interesting information 
about the schools but never actual- 
ly be in tune with the major ob- 
jectives of the year’s public-rela- 
tions program. 

Many excellent newsletters go 
their separate ways while a com- 
mittee strives, without their bene- 
fit, to increase the recognition of 
the teacher as a professional person, 
or to accomplish some other worthy 
objective. 


A publication is effective when 
it is written for an audience that 
is clearly visualized. 

Looking at many school publi- 
cations today, one recognizes that 
though the original intent may 
have been to communicate with a 
specific group, the result is a bro- 
chure that satisfies only the writer 
or the writing committee. 

The pitfall of writing for oneself 
is usually greate1 commit- 
a publica- 
tion. The dynamics of keeping the 
group on speaking terms as diverse 
views are reconciled often over- 
shadows the original purpose and 
intended readership of the publi- 
cation. 

A committee can help determine 
the readership, the purpose of the 
brochure, and the over-all content. 
But translating this information 
into an effective publication can 
best be done by one writer who has 
the freedom to interpret these goals. 
The committee also can serve as a 
review group to see that the origi- 
nal guidelines are followed by the 
writer. 


when a 
tee sets out to prepare 


How does one “‘see’”’ an audience? 
The analytical approach is to list 
the average age, educational level, 
occupation, and community inter- 
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ests of the readers for whom the 
) publication is intended. 

A more effective approach, how- 
ever, may be to visualize the typi- 
cal reader and to imagine the cir- 
cumstances under which that reader 
may read the publication: 

Mother may first see the school 
newsletter as she is preparing Jim- 
my’s blue jeans for the washer. It 
gets a quick, soapy once-over. The 
third-grade teacher may read the 
teacher-association bulletin promot- 
ing parent-teacher contacts im- 
mediately after a telephone call 
from short-tempered Mrs. Pepper. 

Glimpses like this can develop a 
sensitivity to the approach and the 
words used that the 
average reader will never produce. 


Statistics on 


A publication is effective when 
its appearance and method of 
printing are keyed to its purpose 
and readership. 

Glossy paper and _ four-color 
printing processes are not always 
the answer to every writer’s dream. 
They often can do harm. For 
example, a parent expects a class- 
room newsletter to look informal 
and simple. A clean, well-operating 
duplicating machine, a clear stencil, 
copy well-arranged on the page, 
and possibly colored paper may 
produce more effective results than 
a commercially printed newsletter. 

However, for some publications, 
the parent would be pleased with 
and need the stimulation of lots of 
pictures and an attractive format. 
Such is the case in printing new 


building-dedication programs, an- 


nual reports, and some handbooks. 

School publications should fill 
the basic “role expectancy” parents 
and other school patrons have for 
them. This means they should al- 
ways represent the best usage of the 
English language. They should pre- 
sent the schools in a dignified, but 
not a stodgy, light. They should 
elicit pride in the school. They 
should appear warm and friendly 
and present a colleague approach 
to problems. This means using the 
readers’ not the educators’ lan- 
guage, 

“What effect do we want to cre- 
ate?’’ is the key question to ask in 
determining the right appearance 
and method of publication. 


A publication is as effective as 
the readability of the copy. 

There is a saying, somewhat ex- 
aggerated perhaps, that keeps the 
experienced writer from treating 
the art of message construction with 
the casualness often evident in the 
“sometime” writer. It is, “Nobody 
wants to read anything.” 

Most persons want to be lured in- 
to reading. Once his attention is 
gained, the reader wants to be in- 
formed quickly, forcefully, 
with emotional impact. 

Invaluable to every writer is the 
great quantity of research today on 
what makes readable copy, how to 
construct a message to achieve a 
specific purpose, words and their 
emotional connotations, and similar 
areas. 

The professional writer  ap- 
proaches his task reinforced with 


and 


THE ABJECT SQUAT 


The Abject Squat is often found 
sitting on fences, turning the other 
cheek, and letting George do it. 
Characteristic call is a sort of 
bleat, translating roughly into “I’m 
justa teacher.” It is one of eight- 
een rare birds shown in the color 
filmstrip, School Birds — Some 
Feathered Friends We Could Do 
Without, produced by the NEA’s 
National School Public Relations 
Association and the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. Film- 
strip with two scripts may be 
ordered from NSPRA, $5. 
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this kind of information. The 
“sometime” writer often handicaps 
himself by attempting to do his job 
without this readily available back- 
ground. 


A publication is as effective as 
its method of distribution. 

The best publication is valueless 
unless it reaches the intended 
reader. Thus, the cost of distribu- 
tion should be figured as a part ol 
the printing estimates. It should 
not be the last item to be con- 
sidered and the first item to be 
trimmed if the printing budget 
does not balance. 

More and more school districts 
are mailing newsletters and similar 
printed pieces, because sending 
central-offices. messages home by the 
children is not reliable. The chil- 
dren, however, do take greater care 
in delivering their own school and 
classroom messages. 

The special mailing permit avail- 
able to school districts as a non- 
profit organization can help keep 
mailing costs as low as one cent 
apiece. 

Occasionally, mailing teacher-as- 
sociation publications to the home 
is more effective than distributing 
them at schools. They seem to com- 
mand greater attention. 


Lewze below are public-relations 
materials that might be considered 


by (a) a school system, (b) a 
teachers association, (c) a class- 
room teacher or individual school 
staff: 
School 
SC hool 


system: newsletter to 
employees, newsletter to 
parents, handbook for teachers and 
nonprofessional employees, hand- 
book for parents, kindergarten 
manual for parents with children 
starting school, curriculum 
chures on specific phases of the 
program, annual reports, and fi- 
nancial reports. 

Teachers association: newsletter 
to members, handbook for teachers, 
annual report of the association, 
and general-information folder. 

Classroom teacher or individual 
school staff: newsletter to parents, 
class or school newspaper, hand- 
book for students, and handbook 
for parents. 


bro- 
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: URING twenty-five years as a 
|) toiler in the vineyards of 
school public relations, I have 
heard teachers ask hundreds of 
times: 
Should we take an active part in 
school-bond and 


paigns? 


tax-election cam- 
If so, what can we do to help? 
The answer to the first question 
is an. emphatic Not only do 
teachers have the right to express 
themselves both individually and 
in chorus on matters affecting the 
education of children, 
lieve it is their duty to do so. 
Counsel only from the school 
board and administration is not 
g«nough to alert the public to the 
need for building funds or more 
operational revenues. In these days 
of rising taxes for all purposes, of 
inflation, and of increasingly in- 
tense competition for division of 
the tax dollar, the needs of schools 
must be proclaimed to the public 


“yes.” 


but I be- 


Before his retirement in 1958, Mr. Kings- 
ley was director of public relations for 
the California Teachers Association. He 
is a charter member and past president 
of NSPRA. 
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How 
To 
Campaign 
Effectively 


for school bonds and taxes 


W. HAROLD KINGSLEY 


through the most effective means 
of communication at hand. And as 
far as parents are concerned, no 
channel can match teacher-parent 
relationships. 

This 
sonal, 


relationship—direct, _ per- 
intimate—is far more com- 
pelling than cold statistical refer- 
ences. It is focused solely upon the 
welfare of tousle-headed or 
pony-tailed little wriggler, whose 
tussle with syntax, sixes, and sevens 
mutual concern to teacher 
and parent. 

Moreover, who are better quali- 
fied than teachers to alert the pub- 
lic—especially the parents—to the 
educational ill effects of crowded 
classrooms, swing-shift sessions, in- 
adequate teaching aids, poor light- 
ing, and financial inability to re- 
cruit and keep the best teachers? 


one 


is of 


Ohevsouss.v, activity of teachers 
in getting the word to the public 
should be conducted with the scope 
and intensity most nearly conform- 
ing to the attitudes and temper of 
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the community. But in those dis- 
tricts where fear of criticism or re 
prisal prevents teachers from giving 
educational advice during school- 
revenue campaigns, I suggest the 
inauguration of a plan of action 
which will gain for teachers the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by 
other citizens. 

Of course, certain rules of navi- 
gation need to be observed when 
teachers launch their skiffs. on the 
sometimes turbulent waters of cam- 
paign controversy. 

Their participation must be dig- 
nified and professional; their theme 
confined to the educational needs 
and welfare of boys and girls. Their 
activity must be co-ordinated with 
the strategy and plan of the whole 
campaign and, except in rare in- 
stances, in co-operation with ad- 
ministration and board. 

Campaigning teachers must be 
fully informed and able to answer 
any question asked about the issue. 
They should not campaign on 
school time or on school property 
except when school buildings are 
used for authorized public political 
meetings. They should 


not use 





pupils as campaigners or as elec- 
tioneering messengers. 


Swircn over now to the answer, 
as I see it, to the second question: 
What can teachers do to help? 

Teachers may ethically and ef- 
fectively undertake many activities. 
One of the most successful is a 
planned and thorough program of 
communication with parents—writ- 
ten, verbal, or both. 

Even before an election is called, 
but when conditions point to the 
need for one, teachers in chats with 
parents should spell out conditions 
in the schools which need remedial 
attention. After an election § has 
been called, they should contact 
the parents of all their students 
with a verbal, face-to-face appeal. 
Nothing is as effective as this. 

Written 
teachers to 


communications 
voters 


from 
are of proven 
vote-winning quality. For example: 

Twice in a medium-sized city 
(let’s call it Millville), the people 
voted down a proposal to increase 
the school tax for operational pur- 
poses. The superintendent refused 
to take part in either campaign. 
The board, at the behest of the 
teachers, called a third election, 
but also turned thumbs down on 
campaigning. 

Then teachers voluntarily  fi- 
nanced a publicity campaign that 
supplied the facts to the citizens. 
Selected teachers met personally 
with community civic leaders on 
behalf of the tax proposal. Still, 
things didn’t look promising. The 
campaign needed a “shot in the 
arm,” and the teachers provided it. 

A week before election day, they 
had post cards printed in type- 
writer type. Each teacher hand- 
addressed and signed cards to par- 
ents of his students. The cards 
were all mailed to reach parents 
on Friday before the next Tues- 
day’s election. 

The message on the post card 
read something like this: 


Dear Parents: 

As a teacher of Millville children, 
including yours, I feel duty bound to 
tell you about a serious problem fac- 
ing our schools. For several years, 
money to pay for educating each child 
has gone down, while the cost, like 
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everything else, has gone up. Unless 
more money is provided, Millville will 
lose many of our best teachers 
will not be able to attract the best 
This will hurt the edu- 
cation of all children. On June 4, you 
can help when you vote on a_ pro- 
posal to permit a 50¢ raise in the 
school tax rate. For the children’s sake, 
I sincerely hope you will favor this 
important proposal. 


and 


of new ones. 


Cordially yours, 


A space at the bottom was left 
for a short personal message. 

The election carried three to one. 
Parents by the scores thanked the 
teachers for the message. Compe- 
tent observers agreed that the post 
card was the most potent contribu- 
tion to the success of the campaign. 

Sometimes in situations where a 
vitamin is needed to revive a flag- 
ging campaign, a letter to all voters 
on stationery of the local teachers 
association and signed by the presi- 
dent has produced the desired re- 
sult. The letter tells what action 
has been taken by the teachers fa- 
voring the proposal and explains 
the professional motivation for 
such action. 

Many favorable votes can be 
gained if each teacher will contact 
friends, relatives, doctors and den- 
tists, grocers, filling-station attend- 
ants, and milkmen. 

During one campaign, teachers 
after school on education day 
manned a battery of telephones 
and, using lists prepared by pre- 
cinct workers, called to urge parents 
who had not yet voted, to do so. 

Teachers often provide transpor- 
tation and baby-sit after school for 
voters known to be favorable. 

But beware: Care should be taken 
not to create the impression that 
the campaign is being conducted 
too much by teachers. Normally, 
it is usually best that teachers be— 
and appear to be—only one factor 
in the campaign effort. It is most 
desirable when they are working as 
part of a citizen's group. 


Teactrrs in any district which 
is about to launch a school-election 


campaign for financial support 
should have some idea of the basic 
ingredients which go into an effort 
to win favorable votes: 


Precampaigning. The best time 
to start influencing voters for a 
school proposal is at least a year 
preceding the election. People are 
more readily receptive to facts 
about school needs before their 
immediate decision is required. 
Alerted early, they are also more 
easily recruited to take part, as 
citizens, in the actual campaign it- 
self—and it is advisable to get as 
many as possible into the act. 

Research. Campaign information 
should be based on sound research. 
Dig deeply for the facts; then make 
them clear, complete. Have all 
workers thoroughly familiar with 
them. 

Adequate Financing. Costs ought 
to be carefully estimated and means 
devised to raise sufficient funds to 
support the campaign. 

Good Organization. There ought 
to be an advisory committee, repre- 
senting all community elements, 
and a small steering committee to 
run the operation. Committee 
heads must be competent, industri- 
ous, reliable persons. 

Proper Timing. Don’t let your 
campaign wither on the vine a week 
or so before the voting. 

Careful Strategy. Stress the wel- 
fare of boys and girls; don’t empha- 
size the financial side. Stick to the 
needs of children. Be positive, not 
negative or defensive. Beam your 
message to women, who have no 
slide rules in their hands when the 
welfare of boys and girls is at stake. 

Effective Communication. All 
available types of communication 
should be used in a concerted ef- 
fort to win votes. Choose five or 
six major points and hammer them 
home time after time. Ideas don’t 
take root in the subconscious until 
they have been planted there at 
least five times. 

A house-to-house or parent-to- 
parent canvass, district-wide and at 
least ninety-five per cent thorough, 
will sometimes win when all other 
efforts fail. Keep a list of those 
citizens who react favorably; then 
on election day get these specific 
people to the polls. 

Personal solicitation, thoroughly 
conducted by oriented workers, has 
won more school-election victories 


than any other single operation. + 
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The Advertising Council 


has been alerting the public to 


SCHOOL 


PR 


The NEED for BETTER SCHOOLS 


‘Better Schools Build Better Com- 
munities.” 

“Education Molds Our Future.” 

For more than twelve years, mes- 
sages like these have been brought 
before the public all the 
United States through the efforts 
of The Advertising Council. 

Theodore §. Repplier, president 
of the Council, answered the follow- 
ing questions to help the JOURNAL 
present the Council's story. 


over 


Q. Mr. Repplier, just what is 
The Advertising Council? 

A. The Council is a voluntary, 
nonprofit organization which works 
to use advertising in the public 
service. The groups which make 
up the Council include the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, the Magazine Pub- 
lishers Association, and the Bureau 
of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Other groups include the Out- 
door Advertising Association of 
America, the National Association 
of Broadcasters, and the four major 
networks. 

Q. What does the Council do? 

A. The Council carries on broad 
advertising campaigns designed to 
help inform and stimulate the pub- 
lic in areas of general need. 

Q. What are some of the cam- 
paigns the Council has undertaken? 

A. There have been dozens of 
campaigns since the Council was 
begun in 1942. During the wai 
vears, the Council assisted the Office 
of War Information with campaigns 
covering such topics as U.S. wat 
bonds, .food conservation, Red 
Cross fund drives, and recruitment 
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An interview with THEODORE S. REPPLIER 


for the services. You may remem- 
ber the motto, “A slip of the lip 
may sink a ship,” which was part 
of the Security of War Information 
campaign. 

Since the war, campaign subjects 
have included CARE, community 
chests, mental health, 
course, better schools. 

Q. When was the Better Schools 
campaign started? 

A. In 1947. 

Q. How does the Council go 
about handling a campaign? Speci- 
fically, how has the Better Schools 
campaign been handled? 

A. The Council operates its 
campaigns this way: First, a majo 
problem is called to its attention. 
In this case, the problem was—at 
the beginning—the shocking disre- 
pair and shortage of the nation’s 
school buildings and the need for 
more and better teachers. (More 
recently the campaign has focused 
on the need for quality education.) 

If the Council’s board of direc- 
tors believes the problem is of top 
importance, it votes approval and 
sends the project to its Public Poli- 
cy Committee, which is made up of 
distinguished citizens representing 
all phases of American life. 

If this committee approves the 
campaign by a three-fourths vote 
or better, a campaign sponsor must 
then be found. For the Bette 
Schools campaign, the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools took on this task. (That 
group, which was more recently 
known as the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools, dis- 
solved in December 1959.) 

A volunteer advertising agency 
must also agree to prepare all the 


and, of 


advertising. The agency for Bette) 
Schools was Benton & Bowles, Inc., 
which handled the account without 
charge as a public service. A vol- 
unteer co-ordinator—usually the 
advertising manager of a_ large 
company—also donates his services. 

Q. How are campaigns carried 
to the public? 

A. By every means of communi- 
cation possible. Advertisements are 
distributed to newspapers, business 
papers, and general-circulation mag- 
azines. Through the Council’s al- 
location plan, almost all national 
TV and radio shows agree to carry 
public-service messages on a regula) 
schedule. In addition, posters are 
prepared for use outdoors and in 
buses and _ streetcars. 

Messages are generally kept sim- 
ple and direct. The goals of the 
Better Schools campaign, for ex- 
ample, are to help Americans 
realize how important their public 
schools are and to arouse in each 
community the will to improve the 
schools. 

Q. During the Better Schools 
campaign, how many advertise- 
ments have been run to date? 

A. Our coverage reports show 
us that 55,214,634 lines of Bette) 
Schools material have appeared in 
newspapers. One hundred _ thirty- 
five business publications and about 
150 general magazines have carried 
Better Schools ads. Over a million 
car cards and thousands of outdoo1 
advertisements have appeared. 

In addition, radio and television 
stations have taken the 
into millions of homes. 

Q. This is certainly expensive, 
isn’t it? 

A. We estimate that the adver- 


messages 
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WHAT THEY DON'T KNOW WILL HURT THEM 


YOU CAN HELP! Write: Better Schools, 9 East 40th St. N.Y. 16,N_Y. 


THEY MUST HAVE FIRST-RATE SCHOOLS ” . 


A PUBLIC SERVICE OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Thousands of posters such as this have appeared throughout America as part of The Advertising Council’s Better Schools campaign. 


donated for the Bette 
Schools campaign so far would have 
cost a commercial client $42 mil- 
lion—that is, if he could have pur- 
chased the time and space given 
to Better Schools ads. However, 
much of the space and time given— 
for example, on coast-to-coast, pop- 
ular TV shows—could not 
been purchased from the 

sponsors by any commercial group. 

In addition to the $42 million it 
would have cost to secure the space 
and time, an untold amount of 
technical skill and professional ad- 
vice has been Benton & 
Bowles, and by our committees and 
other advisers. 

Q. Except for advisory groups, 
the Better Schools and other Coun- 
cil campaigns have been carried 
out by businessmen. Why are they 
willing to spend their time and 
money on this? 

A. I have found that in asking 
businessmen to help in campaigns, 
the strongest appeal to them is the 
appeal of public service. Business 
increasingly recognizes and accepts 
its responsibilities for public wel- 
fare, including education. 

When companies were first asked 
to donate to campaigns for schools, 
some businessmen doubted that 
their stockholders would allow such 
use of their money. There was 
also a question of the legality of 
spending invested funds this way. 
But the courts have made it clear 
that such donations are legal, and 
I’ve never heard of an instance of 
stockholders’ objecting. 


tising 


have 
shows’ 


given by 
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\nother reason businessmen are 
willing, even eager, to help is that 
they enjoy working with a cam- 
paign that gets results. Our forest- 
fire campaign, with Smokey the 
Bear, has saved thousands of acres 
of woodland. The campaign for 
trafhe safety has helped to cut the 
trafic-accident death rate almost in 
half. The Better Schools campaign 
has helped bring about more and 
improved schools. Businessmen like 
to work with projects like this 
which produce tangible results. 

Q. Mr. Repplier, has the Bet- 
ter Schools campaign been co-ordi- 
nated with the American Educa- 
tion Week efforts of NEA? 

A. Yes. AEW materials produced 
by NEA and related groups have 
been distributed and used along 
with other campaign materials. 

Q. We understand that the 
Council has in operation another 
campaign related to education. 

A. Definitely. The campaign to 
improve higher education is now 
in its third year. 

Q. What are the present goals 
of this campaign? 

A. As with the Better Schools 
campaign, we are attempting to 
alert the public to the needs of 
these institutions. Particularly, we 
are encouraging alumni of colleges 
and universities to donate to their 
alumni funds. 

The sponsor—or campaign co-or- 
dinator—for the campaign for high- 
er education is the Council for 
Financial Aid to Higher Education. 

Q. Has The Advertising Coun- 


cil received many awards for its 
public services? 

A. The Council has been com- 
plimented by numerous organiza 
tions and individuals. But the 
“award” that is one of my favorites 
is a letter we received from a teach- 
ers association. 

It was from the New York State 
Teachers Association, Central Zone, 
and it said in part: 

“_. . the seven thousand teachers 
of the zone unanimously voted 
their thanks to you for the good 
work you are doing to familiarize 
the public with school problems. 
Our teachers deeply appreciate the 
publicity you are giving on televi- 
sion and radio to conditions that 
vitally affect the education of our 
children.” 

Q. What of the future for 
school campaigns directed by the 
Council? 

A. The campaign for higher ed- 
ucation is going strong. I feel that 
we are helping institutions of high 
er learning, especially with thei 
financial problems. 

As for the Better Schools cam- 
paign, I believe that there is still 
much to be done for public educa- 
tion through advertising. True, 
some of the obstacles have been at 
least partially removed. But our 
schools still face many problems in 
educating a growing population in 
an era of international competi- 
tion. I hope The Advertising Coun- 
cil can contribute, in its unique 
way, to the solution of these prob- 
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Achieving Quality in School Administration 


Some reactions to the 1960 yearbook of the 


s you read these comments, you 
; have an advantage over me. 
Professional Administrators 
for America’s Schools, the 1960 
yearbook of the American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators 
[320p. $5. Order from AASA.] is 
just out, and you can purchase a 
copy. But as I write these words I 
haven’t even seen it. The JouRNAI 
editor has mailed me_ prepublica- 
tion copies of several chapters with 
an invitation to react to a few of 
the intriguing proposals in them. 

This is not a review—just a brief 
reaction to a quick peek at some 
fairly controversial and very im- 
portant new ideas. 

First there is one proposal that 
few women will want to dispute. 
Chapter VI, on the identification 
and selection of beginning admin- 
istrators, admonishes identifiers not 
to overlook administrative poten- 
tial among women. It reasons that 
with more women in teaching than 
men, there must be a higher pro- 
portion of outstanding women. 

I don’t argue with this, but, be- 
ing male myself, I raise an eye- 
brow at the assertion that “there is 
some evidence that the ladies 


in the education profession exhibit ° 


an average intellectual capacity a 
bit over the par for their masculine 
colleagues.” 

Other recommended __identifica- 
tion and selection procedures seem 
reasonable and rational enough, 
except for the rather naive notion 
that identification of educational 
administrators should begin among 
secondary-school students. 

I am enthusiastic about Chapte 
VI, entitled “A Preparation Pro- 
gram for School Administrators.” 

Most of this chapter is devoted 
to telling “How They Did It at 
State U,” which turns out to be a 
very effective narrative device for 
pulling together a mosaic of inter- 
related proposals. 

The State U plan, although a fic- 
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tional account “to suggest some of 
the elements” of a program, does 
in fact represent a synthesis of the 
Yearbook Commission’s thinking 
about how school administrators 
ought to be prepared. 

The features of State U’s pro- 
gram are plausibly presented, and 
the chapter format nudges the un- 
wary toward accepting what is pro- 
posed. 

For example, how much more 
subtle it is to report that at State 
U “about twenty-five per cent of 
those who are granted admission 
to the program are eliminated in 
the pruning that takes place dur- 
ing the [nine-week summer session 
Admission] Core,” than it is to ad- 
mit that preliminary screening de- 
vices in nearly all schools of edu- 
cation have not been sufficiently 
reliable and to recommend coldly 
the prompt removal of the hapless 
quarter who fail to meet perform- 
ance standards. 

Such a stringent recommenda- 
tion is a‘measure of the hard- 
boiled attitude the AASA Year- 
book Commission evidently _ be- 
lieves is necessary to deal adequate- 
ly with issues which affect the im- 
mediate future of school adminis- 
tration. It is also a measure of the 
commission’s willingness to plump 
for newer patterns of training al- 
ter deciding that the time has 
come for a nearly complete replace- 
ment of the old. 

Taken as a whole, the commis- 
sion’s recommendations ring clear 
and true. They say that the time 
has come for graduate schools of 
education to be given both the op- 
portunity and the responsibility 
for turning out topnotch fledgling 
administrators. 


OPINIONS 


of School Administrators 


State - certification requirements 
should be made limber enough to 
let universities develop their own 
creative programs, and should at 
the same time prevent further li- 
censing of credit tramps who go 
from college to college using the 
smorgasbord technique. 

One of the most jolting ideas to 
some people may be. the doubt 
that a program like State U’s 
“could or should be provided in 
more than twenty per cent of the 
institutions now attempting to do 
the job.” 

Whoever has a stake in the 
course of school administration 
over the next generation. had bet- 
ter sit up and take notice of this 
yearbook. Now is the time to dis- 
cuss the ideas which are beginning 
to dig the new and deeper chan- 
nels through which educational- 
leadership training will soon _be- 
gin to flow. 

—CALVIN E. GROSS, superintend- 
ent of schools, Pittsburgh. 


Cart ER VII of the AASA Year- 
book presents a hypothetical pre- 
service program which _ includes 
outstanding features of prepara- 
tory programs found in various 
universities throughout the United 
States. Three categories of profici- 
encies are emphasized in this pro- 
gram: technical skills, human 
skills, and conceptual skills. 

The chapter seems to place pri- 
mary emphasis on the student's 
mastery of the technical skills or 
managerial aspects of the school 
executive. The human skills are 
described as tools which adminis- 
trators utilize to help people make 
better decisions. The philosophi- 
cal, psychological, and sociological 
aspects of social action are identi- 
fied as the conceptual areas for the 
future administrator. 

These major proficiencies were 
to be developed in three successive 
stages: a community study; ad- 
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vanced study, primarily of conven- 
tional courses in school adminis- 
tration; and an internship. The 
two-year program, conducted with- 
in a school of education, called for 
students with strong undergraduate 
or graduate preparation in cognate 
fields. The staff of instructors, com- 
posed of professors of education 
and faculty members from other 
social sciences, would utilize a 
wide variety of teaching aids and 
techniques, 

From the perspective of a grad- 
uate student who has studied in 
two universities and who has pur- 
sued graduate work both on a part- 
time and a full-time basis, the pro- 
gram described in this chapter 
would seem to have several major 
deficiencies: It fails to visualize the 
preparation of school administra- 
tors as a total university responsi- 
bility, it places a disproportionate 
amount of emphasis on the tech- 
nical aspects of educational lead- 
ership, and it fails to present ade- 
quate residency requirements. 

No single department of a uni- 
versity has the resources to prepare 
individuals for the practice of school 
administration. The resources of 
the entire university (and perhaps 
even of several universities work- 
ing together) must, therefore, be 


utilized in the development of a 


program which will equip careful- 
ly selected students for their roles 
as educational leaders. 

The social sciences, humanities, 
and professional education should 
be studied in multidisciplinary 
seminars and courses. Through 
such study, the student of educa- 
tional administration would have 
the opportunity to exchange infor- 
mation and experiences with his 
counterparts from other adminis- 
trative fields under the direction of 
scholars from various disciplines. 

Major functions of administra- 
tion, rather than minutiae, should 
be emphasized. For example, the 
process of decision-making is visu- 
alized not as a process of five or six 
steps, but as a highly complex en- 
deavor dependent upon such ne- 
bulous phenomena as the percep- 
tions and motivation of the indi- 
vidual, the physical environment 
in which the decision is made, and 
past decisions. 

Adequate preservice preparation 
for educational administration de- 
mands that students devote full 
time to graduate study. Outside 
encumbrances, such as_ half-time 
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teaching, handicap the student by 
restricting his selection of courses, 
his time for library work, and his 
opportunities to interact with oth- 
er students and scholars. Extension 
or field courses, while they may be 
excellent for in-service educational 
purposes, are usually not character- 
ized by the rigorous study neces- 
sary to prepare the educational ad- 
ministrator. 

Thus, preparation for school ad- 
ministration can no longer be con- 
sidered an adjunct to a teaching 
career. 

—JOHN T. GREER, research associ- 
ate, Division of Field Surveys and 
Services, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


‘Tosax, persons “qualified” for 
important administrative positions 
in schools are a drug upon the 
market. Yet, the evidence is pretty 
clear that “administrative leaders” 
are few and far between. 

Members of the AASA Yearbook 
Commission make several propos- 
als about what the education pro- 
fession can do about this situation. 

They seem to believe that, with 
present knowledge alone, signifi- 
cant improvements could be made 
in the early identification and se- 
lection of outstanding administra- 
tive personnel. The improvement 
of preparation programs seems 
equally attainable to them. 

Achievement of the various pro- 
posals is seen to come primarily 
through heightened concern and 
co-operation of all affected educa- 
tional agencies: the local school 
districts, preparatory institutions, 
state education agencies, and pro- 
fessional education associations. 

With these beliefs, I am in gen- 
eral accord. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that there are some genuine 
barriers to be overcome before the 
teaching profession is to receive 
the kind of administrative leader- 
ship that it deserves. Most of these 
barriers have little to do, in my 
mind, with the problems of selec- 
tion or with the more difficult 
problems of preparing persons for 
administrative leadership. 

The central and persistent prob- 
lem seems to be one of inertia: 

It appears too difficult for the 
classroom teacher to speak out 
against mediocrity, or its frequent 
correlate, authoritarianism, in a 
practicing administrator. 

It seems easier to label an ad- 
ministrator as inept (thus saving 


our own faces) rather than to chal- 
lenge him to superior performance. 

It seems easier for the professor 
to countenance mediocrity in the 
student of administration than to 
“advise” the student out of the 
program. 

It seems easier for the student of 
administration to master textbooks 
on administration than to develop 
his abilities to work effectively 
with people on important prob- 
lems. 

It seems easier for the professor 
to lecture about administration 
than to exemplify good adminis- 
trative behavior in his relations 
with students. 

It seems easier for a school board 
to interview innumerable candi- 
dates for a superintendency than to 
take the trouble of agreeing in 
advance upon reasonable criteria 
for the position and upon what 
procedures should be followed in 
seeking the one best qualified for it. 

It seems easier for parents to 
gripe about an inept principal 
than to organize to do something 
about it. 

These inertias, I believe, consti- 
tute our real problem. If I were 
going to try to achieve a higher 
measure of excellence in adminis- 
trative leadership, I would make 
my most concerted efforts toward: 

1. Upgrading the expectations of 
citizens for educational leadership, 
so that the current interest in the 
problems of the schools could be 
developed into a ground swell of 
demand for excellence in all as- 
pects of teaching 

2. Formulating a body of edu- 

cational policy to which citizens 
throughout the country might sub- 
scribe 

3. Imposing increasingly rigor- 
ous demands upon ourselves and 
our colleagues for outstanding per- 
formance. 

Because of their 
media, contacts with state educa- 
tion agencies and parent groups, 
professional associations are pecu- 
liarly equipped to deal with tasks 
such as these. In the wake of the 
current public demand for excel- 
lence, improved selection and prep- 
aration programs must closely fol- 
low. 

—KARL T. HEREFORD, associate pro- 
fessor of educational administra- 
tion, College of nig Michi- 
gan State U niversity, East Lansing. 
[See page 70 of the JOURNAL for 
names of Commission members.] 
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A symposium on 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
in the 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


What effect does FLES have on later language learning? 


Although the, pros and cons of 
foreign-language teaching in the 
elementary school have been widely 
discussed, little evaluation of the 
effects of FLES on junior-high, 
high-school, and college language 
study has been undertaken. There- 
fore, the JouRNAL asked six edu- 
cators who have direct contact with 
this field: What effect does FLES 
have on later language learning? 
(Elton Hocking, head, Department 
_of Modern Languages, Purdue Uni- 
versity, helped plan this feature.) 


High-School French 


In the fall of 1955, all third- 
and fourth-graders at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Elementary School 
began the study of French. Because 
ours is a seven-year elementary 
school, pupils who started French 
in fourth grade entered our high- 
school program this year. 

Evaluation of the program is 
difficult. First, though the pupils 
now entering high school have had 
four “years” of French, this ex- 
posure actually amounts to about 
225 classroom hours (as compared 
to the 150 hours or more of a typi- 
cal high-school “year’) , unsupple- 
mented by out-of-class work. 

Secondly, the standardized tests 
most readily available for evalua- 
tion usually emphasize formal 
‘grammar and dictation exercises— 
areas in which FLES students have 
had relatively little experience— 
and slight the aural and oral areas 
in which FLES students are best. 

Finally, since our program was 
planned primarily for those start- 
ing at the third grade, assessment 
this year is somewhat premature 
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and unfair to the fourth-grade 
starters. The additional elementary 
year gained by the third-grade 
starters will amount to more than 
one-fifth of their total program. 

These three facts help explain 
our present policy and future plans 
in regard to advanced standing: 
This year’s eighth-graders (after 
four years of FLES) are using a 
regular second-year high-school 
text, although the group is being 
handled as a separate class. 

The present seventh-grade group 
is using this same text in their 
last FLES year. We hope this pro- 
cedure will further improve artic- 
ulation between elementary and 
secondary programs and that next 
year these seventh-graders will be- 
gin high-school French at the reg- 
ular third-year level. 

We have baséd our estimates on 
a variety of evidence. As a single 
example, on the Co-operative 
French Test (Form Q), the means 
of our fourth-grade starters at the 
end of last year compared as fol- 
lows with the means given in the 
norms for one semester of French 
in private high schools: reading 
34.8 (as compared with a 34.1 
norm); vocabulary 44.6 (37.2 
norm); grammar 35.5 (38.9 norm); 
total 37.0 (35.4 norm). 

Although this test leaves un- 
measured the aural and oral skills 
in which our students have their 
chief competence, we believe these 
pupils will by the end of this year» 
compete on equal terms on this_ 
test with high-school students com- 
pleting a second year here and 
elsewhere. Since our third-grade 
starters made scores as good or 


better, the additional vear of ele- 
mentary work along similar lines 
will place them in an advantageous 
position. 

Does this much progress on the 
part of pupils justify the FLES 
program? We believe that it does. 

In addition, a measurement of 
advanced standing can never reflect 
the fact that FLES students speak 
and understand French better (and 
probably always will) than students 
who have begun in high school. 
Also, the time gained 
FLES can be used for work not 
now possible in the high-school 
program and for work better fitted 
to the interests and maturity of the 
high-school student than is elemen- 
tary language mimicry. 

—HAROLD B. DUNKEL, professor of 
education, and ROGER A. PILLET, 
assistant professor of French in the 
College, University of Chicago. 


through 


College French 


“You can always tell an _ ex- 
juvenile French student” has _ be- 
come proverbial in the Romance 
Language Department at our uni- 
versity. 

The indications: Such a student 
communicates in French, has no 
inhibitions about his second lan- 
guage, has no doubt that language 
includes audio and lingual aspects, 
and is blissfully unaware of non- 
sense about literal translations. 

The FLES student who comes to 
college brings healthy attitudes to- 
ward other peoples and cultures as 
well as toward language learning. 
He has accepted the principle of 
cultural differences and does not 
expect either the French people or 
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their language to fit neatly into 
\merican patterns. 

The FLES student also accepts 
naturally the principle that all 
languages havea spoken form. He 
seems to expect to learn language 
in this manner and becomes im- 
patient if the audio-lingual aspect 
is removed. 

As might be expected, the FLES 
student’s own language achieve- 
ment is most noticeably different 
and superior in the audio-lingual 
area. Hie may not be mistaken for 
a native, but neither will he be 
confused with the usual high- 
school product of the traditional 
method, who remains an outside 
observer of the second language. 

The FLES student is fluent and 
uninhibited, is keenly conscious 
of sounds both heard and uttered, 
shows marked capacity to learn 
through his ear as well as through 
his eye. His accuracy in reading 
and writing seems to correlate with 
his own mental habits in other sub- 
jects: He may speak well and spell 
badly in French, just as he does in 
English. 

Also, FLES alumni appear most 
frequently in elective courses be- 
yond the university B.A. require- 
ment. Apparently, they voluntarily 
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Filomena Peloro, one of the authors of this symposium, demonstrates modern language-teaching techniques 
in a class at Louisiana State University during a National Defense Education Act language institute. 


lengthen their language studies. 

—RUTH MULHAUSER, chairman, 
Department of Romance _ Lan- 
guages and director of FLES Instt- 
tute, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland. 


Junior High-School Spanish 


Junior high-school foreign-lan- 
guage teachers in San Diego be- 
lieve that early exposure to the 
audio-lingual aspects of Spanish 
helps the student when he reaches 
ninth or tenth grade, and leaves 
him better able to cope with the 
language than are his classmates 
who meet it for the first time as 
self-conscious adolescents. 

An Evaluation Report of the 
Conversational Spanish Program 
in the Elementary Grades, com- 
pleted in 1957 by our research de- 
partment, included such points as: 

1. Students who have studied 
conversational Spanish in elemen- 
tary school have an advantage at 
the start of the semester, especially 
in vocabulary and pronunciation. 

2. The students can help other 
students during the first few weeks 
of class. 

3. Students who have studied 
conversational Spanish are more 
willing to attempt answers in 
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Spanish, are less embarrassed, and 
show less fear of making errors. 

4. Achievement at the end of 
the semester is not noticeably af- 
fected by prior conversational 
Spanish, except for vocabulary and 
pronunciation. But, because of im- 
provements in these two areas, stu- 
dents who have had elementary- 
school conversational Spanish tend 
to achieve better grades in secon- 
dary languages than those 
have not. 

5. Although the numbers are 
not statistically significant,. more 
students who have had prior con- 
versational Spanish tend to enroll 
in secondary foreign languages 
than those who have not. 

These achievements in pronun- 
ciation and vocabulary on the part 
of high-school pupils who have had 
Spanish in the grades are all the 
more remarkable because of the 
gap that has existed between sixth 
and ninth grade: Until this year, 
pupils could not continue Spanish 
study in the first two years of jun- 
ior high because the San Diego 
junior-high program had no room 
for electives until ninth grade. 

Now students go directly into 
additional Spanish study in sev- 
enth grade. The first group is now 
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in the second semester of seventh 
grade. Spanish teachers working 
with these students are enthusiastic 
about their progress and feel that 
they will achieve well beyond the 
level of a_ regular ninth-grade 
group, particularly in audio-lin- 
gual skills. 

—MARGIT W. MACRAE, supervisor 
of Spanish in the elementary 
schools, San Diego, California. 


FLES Surveys 

A survey of articles pertaining 
to the question, “What difference 
does FLES make so far as a stu- 
dent’s later experience with that 
language is concerned?” reveals 
none describing materials or meth- 
ods for the high-school period of 
the expanded foreign-language se- 
quence. 

However, a small number of ar- 
ticles have attempted to appraise 
the achievement of high-school lan- 
guage students who have and who 
have not experienced FLES. Fol- 
lowing are the conclusions in an 
article by Joseph Justman and 
Martin L. Nass in The Modern 
Language Journal, March 1956: 

In order to determine whether dif- 
ferences in achievement in foreign lan- 
guage in high school were noted on 
the part of pupils who were or were 
not introduced to the study of foreign 
language in elementary school, the 
final marks of one hundred pairs of 
such pupils were studied. Pupil pairs 
were matched in 
age, and IQ. 

The findings... 


as follows: 


sex, chronological 


may be summarized 


1. Pupils who receive one year of 
advanced credit in French for their 
previous elementary-schoo] study gen- 
erally obtain lower grades than 
matched pupils who begin the study of 
language in the high school. The dif- 
ferences between the two groups of 
pupils, however, are not statistically 
significant. 

2. Pupils who have studied French 
in the elementary school and who do 
not receive advanced credit generally 
obtain higher grades than matched 
pupils who have not had _ previous 
study. Here, too, the differences be- 
tween groups are not statistically sig- 
nificant. 

3. Pupils who have studied Spanish 
in elementary school and who receive 
one term of advanced credit generally 
obtain higher grades than _ their 
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matched pairs who begin the study of 
the language in high school. Only the 
mean difference in final grades in’ 
Spanish, 2 is statistically significant. 

4. Pupils who have studied Spanish 
in elementary school and who do not 
receive advanced credit generally ob- 
tain higher grades than their matched 
pairs with no previous study. Only the 
mean difference in final grades in 
Spanish 1 is statistically significant. 

Before adequate demonstration 
of the value of FLES can be shown, 
foreign-language teachers, admin- 
istrators, and educators still have 
tremendous tasks to undertake: 

1. Establishment of a long, un- 
interrupted foreign-language pro- 
gram to provide the time essential 
to achieve acceptable proficiency 
in the foreign language 

2. Provision of proper continu- 
ity; this will require a double- 
track program at the high-school 
level 

3. Development of adequate jun- 
ior and senior high-school materi- 
als which will reinforce and enrich 
oral skill and develop new skills of 
reading and writing 

4. Education of teachers in the 
use of these materials 

5. Formulation of tests which 
accurately measure learning mate- 
rials. 

—FILOMENA ©. PELORO, director 
of foreign languages, Hackensack, 
New Jersey. 


Varied Effects of FLES 


Contributions to this symposium 


demonstrate that, despite wide- 
spread interest in FLES, there are 
no fully developed, objective data 
to show what difference FLES 
makes on later language study. 

Serious investigation must begin 
with the posing of basic, pertinent 
queries: 

Was the FLES program effective 
in itself? (If not, the question un- 
der study is begged.) 

Was there continuity up to and 
into the junior and senior high 
schools? (If not, the hiatus must 
be taken into account.) 

Was the language program in 
the junior and senior high schools 
—and the college—rethought in or- 
der to accommodate the special 
and highly desirable language pro- 
ficiency of the FLES pupil? (If not, 


a race horse has been stabled in a 
cowshed.) 

Are the instruments which meas- 
ure achievement of the advancing 
FLES student geared to traditional 
grammar-translation study? (If so, 
a race horse has been entered in a 
plow contest.) 

To change the metaphor, it is 
fundamentally wrong to regard 
FLES as a new and brilliantly can- 
opied entryway to the same old 
boarding house. The house must 
change,: too. Herein lies perhaps 
the great potential effect of FILES 
on later language study. 

Not everyone is convinced of 
the universal feasibility of FLES, 
though most, it seems, will grant 
the basic rationale of FLES. Nev- 
ertheless, in the period 1952-58, 
FLES has been almost the only re- 
form movement in language teach- 
ing in the schools, and certainly 
the most dramatic. 

FLES ventures have mushroomed, 
and publicity has flowed naturally 
and freely. Whether FLES gains 
permanent or limited acceptance, 
it has already succeeded in remind- 
ing us that language is at heart 
something spoken, and it has shown 
us that American students can— 
with eagerness and success—speak 
as well as read foreign languages. 

And this is leading to a new, 
hard look at language study in the 
higher echelons of education. Clear- 
ly, in the last year or so there has 
been a drift, promising to become 
a rip tide, in the direction of a re- 
vitalized program of language 
study in the secondary schools and 
even in the colleges. 

Here are some signs: The Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board 
in March 1960 will begin to in- 
clude a listening comprehension 
test as an optional supplement to 
its standard college boards in lan- 
guages, presently oriented to read- 
ing and grammar emphasis. 

The executive committee of 
NEA’s National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals in May 
1959 approved a precedent-making 
report which declared: “The out- 
comes of modern foreign-language 
study should be evaluated in terms 
of proficiency in use of the lan- 
guage. We urge colleges to make 
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provision for appraising and giv- 
ing credit for demonstrated pro- 
ficiency in the functional study of 
a modern foreign language.” It 
recommended that suitable provi- 
sions be made for language articu- 
lation between elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

The Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America is preparing bat- 
teries of tests which will rate the 
effectiveness of a secondary-school 
language teacher on the basis of 
proficiency rather than merely on 
course credits. The first twelve 
summer language institutes sup- 
ported with National Defense Edu- 
cation Act funds generally achieved 
marked success in raising teacher 
proficiency and sent hundreds of 
teachers back to their classrooms 
armed with new methods and ma- 
terials emphasizing language as 
skill. Thirty-five more institutes 
will take on this task in 1960. 

[For information, write Institute 
Unit, Language Development Sec- 
tion, Financial Aid Branch, Divi- 
sion of Higher Education, Office of 
Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C. Application 
deadline is March 1.} 

Title III of the NDEA is mak- 
ing possible installation of tape re- 
corders and phonographs as aids 
in language teaching in the public 
schools. Colleges are rapidly in- 
stalling electronic language labor- 
atories, and significant segments of 
the college faculties, through par- 
ticipation in NDEA language in- 
stitutes, are transmitting into the 
colleges the spirit of the new trends 
in the schools. 

These are some of the national 
evidences of newfound vitality in 
secondary and _ colleges. 
Local evidence could be listed ad 
infinitum. I have not the slightest 
doubt that the dramatic advent of 
FLES—specter for some, boon for 
others—is prompting and _ hasten- 
ing this animation in language in- 
struction at higher levels. 

—KENNETH W. MILDENBERGER, act- 
ing chief, Language Development 
Section, United States Office of 
Education, U. §. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 
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TEACHER HEA 


The Periodic Health Examination 


RECENT study of 300 staff mem- 
A bers of the University of Mich- 
igan revealed that more than eighty 
per cent had significant health 
problems of which they were un- 
aware. More than one-half of the 
defects were sufficiently serious to 
require immediate attention. Forty- 
six per cent of those examined had 
never had a complete physical ex- 
amination. 

Teaching and school adminis- 
tration are strenuous professions. 
There are stresses which, when con- 
current with those of everyday life 
and the normal aging process, take 
their toll of available man hours 
from our already short supply of 
teacher man power. 

This toll is extracted through var- 
ious means, such as a reduction in 
the zest essential to good teaching, 
impairment in efficiency and effec- 
tiveness or, all too often, in a com- 
plete loss through disability, retire- 
ment, or switching to a less stress- 
producing occupation. Each year 
persons suffer from financial loss, 
interrupted programs, and lowered 
morale which could have been pre- 
vented by the periodic physical ex- 
amination. 

Have you put off a checkup be- 
cause you “have never felt better in 
your life’? Unfortunately, too many 
people take this attitude and, con- 
sequently, a big chance. It may be 
true that you are well today, but 
what about next week or next year? 

An examination in time may save 
a life. Much crippling heart disease 
in both men and women can be dis- 
covered early and brought under 
control. Cancer of the cervix ranks 
second among cancer deaths in 
women, yet is now one of the most 
easily detected in a stage early 
enough to be cured. And reports 
indicate that twenty-five to thirty- 
five per cent of adult males ex- 
amined for the first time have some 
significant disease not previously 
known to them. 
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The regular health checkup is a 
sound investment. It is not a sure 
guarantee of perfect health, but it 
is a fundamental step toward in- 
creasing your span of useful and 
happy years. The periods when you 
should be examined will vary ac- 
cording to your age, sex, and family 
and personal history of illness. Your 
doctor can determine when 
should be. 

For some persons, a checkup 
every six months may be advisable. 
For others, once a year may be con- 
sidered adequate. The type of ex- 
amination may also vary according 
to the individual and his health his- 
tory. For some, a complete examina- 
tion will be required at regular in- 
tervals, with perhaps laboratory 
tests taken in the interim. Some ail- 
ments require regular watching 
while others can be checked infre- 
quently. 

If you are more than forty years 
of age, your plan for periodic check- 
ups should definitely be in opera- 
tion. If you are more than thirty 
and haven't had a thorough check- 
up since you were a youngster 01 
“in the service,” now is the time. 
Don’t put off selecting a physician 
until “something happens.” If you 
are under twenty, begin over-all 
planning for your health protec- 
tion, and include periodic check- 
ups for both you and the members 
of your family in your plan. 

If a survey were done in your 
school similar to that done at the 
University of Michigan, would you 
be one of the startling statistics? 
Don’t gamble with your life or with 
the retirement years to which you 
are looking forward by neglecting 
that important fundamental—the 
periodic checkup. 

—EUGENE H. GUTHRIE, M.D., chief, 
School Health and Rural Health 
Activities, Public Health Service, 
U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, 
D.C. 
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FILLER am py Vz 
Bh <The piace for subject. date and ll" 


name will always be the same” 


A NEW CONCEPT 
IN FILLER PAPER! 


- ‘TEACHER TESTED AND APPROVEDI = 


STUDENT TESTED AND APPROVED! 


RESEARCH DESIGNED AND APPROVED! 


“ACCLAIMED BY EDUCATORS AS THE GREATEST 
ADVANCE IN PAPER STANDARDIZATION SINCE 
RULED LINES!” 


PAT. APPLD. FOR 





what’s new? brand new? 


a 


nano {rare 


FILLER SHEETS 


that’s what’s new! brand new! 


What is a NAME FRAME filler sheet? 


A NAME FRAME filler sheet is a notebook filler sheet 

printed frame for Name—Subject—Date...an optional line for 
additional information as needed, PLUS new blank margins for 
corrections and remarks. 


What use can there be for the optional line? 


For individual needs of teachers or students such as grade—name 
of school—name of teacher—room number—seat number. 


What 1s the purpose of the new 
blank margins ? 


The new right and left hand blank margins allow space for correc- 
tions and remarks. These new margins help confine students’ work 
within ruled areas. 


Why are NAME FRAME filler sheets so 
important to teachers and to students ? 


Work standardization. NAME FRAME filler sheets standardize the 
exact work areain which every student writes. 

Work simplification. NAME FRAME filler sheets are easy to stack 
—easy for teachers to locate by name. 

Paper standardization. Headings are in the same place on every 
paper by every student. Teachers save valuable time. Work be- 
comes neater and more uniform. 
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IN TWO POPULAR SIZES 


10%” x 8”—2-hole & 5-hole 
—tt* x 8%"—3-hole 





7 
name frarfg 


FILLER 


* 


‘” “The place for subject, date and 
name will always be the same” 


MANUFACTURED BY: 

J. C. Blair Company—Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 
Hopper Paper Company—Richmond, Virginia 
Kalamazoo Stationery Company — Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Sharon-Mercury Division— Sunnyvale, California 
Western Paper Converting Company—Salem, Oregon 


Western Tablet and Stationery Company—St. Joseph, Mo. 


Divisions of 
WESTERN TABLET & STATIONERY CORPORATION 
Dayton, Ohic 


NAME 


SUBJECT 


DATE 


The filler sheet that teachers want! 


NAME FRAME filler sheets—the Sheets 
where “‘The Place for Subject, Date and 
Name will always be the Same,” the re- 
sult of a thorough research conducted 
among school teachers in all educational 
areas, from kindergarten and elementary 
schools to colleges and universities. 


Teachers of all subjects were interviewed 
... teachers representing almost all of the 
50 states were queried. 


Name—Subject—Date were selected to 
be PRE-PRINTED... 

because teachers wanted these three cate- 
gories more than anything else. 


The optional fourth line was added... 
because teachers wanted an additional 
line to use at their discretion. 


The Name line was made extra long... 
because teachers insisted on it. 


The new large right hand and left hand 
margins were left blank... 

because teachers wanted to limit student 
writing areas and leave themselves room 
for adequate grading remarks. 


The frame for the name was printed in 
the upper right hand corner... 

because teachers were unanimous in 
wanting it there. 


The right hand margin is narrower than 
the left hand margin... 

because the largest majority of teachers 
preferred it that way. 


NAME FRAME Filler Sheets... 
The only filler sheets ever created to 
lighten the work loads of both students 
and teachers—the filler sheets that were 
designed through teacher research! 


Ask for them at your favorite store. 





TEACHERS’ 


To teachers at all levels: This is 
your regular feature for idea-swapping. 
You are invited to send in questions 
concerning problems you want to see 
discussed in this column. You are in- 
vited also to join the idea-swapping, 
50 to 200 words, on questions submit- 
ted. 

Each person whose item is printed 
in the “Trading Post” may have his 
choice of any publication that has been 
listed in the JourNAL’s “New NEA 
Publications” this school year. Send 
entries to “Teachers’ Trading Post,” 
NEA Journat, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Map Making 
WHEN my fifth-grade class was study- 
ing U.S. geography, we decided that 
painting a map of our country on one 
of the school tennis courts would be 
an effective way to learn the 
and locations of the states. 


names 


First the English class wrote a letter 
to an elementary-school principal in 
Pueblo, Colorado, asking for his help 
because we had read an article telling 
of the 35-foot map of the U.S. which 
he had painted on his school grounds. 
His many helpful suggestions started 
us off on our project. 

We took a small map of the U.S. 
and cut out each and the five 
Great Lakes. One by one, we put the 


state 


states in an opaque projector, which 
magnified them on construction paper 
taped to a wall. When we had traced 
their enlarged outlines, we once more 
cut out each state and lake. 

Then, early one Saturday morning, 
the class met on the tennis court and 
laid down each 


State in its proper 
location and 


outlined each one with 
chalk. After a picnic lunch, we spent 
the rest of the day painting the out- 
lines with white cement paint. The 
Great Lakes, we painted green. We 
did not label the states because we 
wanted the children to learn each one 
by its location and shape. 

Fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-graders use 
the 30-foot-wide map. Each class makes 
up its own with it. A 
favorite game is to direct a child stand- 
ing in a designated state to go to an- 
other. He must name each state as he 
walks through it on the way to his 
destination. 


games to go 


Another one is to 


name 
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a state capital and let a child from 
each of two opposing teams race to see 
which one can get there first. 

—PEGGY WHITEMAN HOHMANN, fifth- 
grade teacher, Cradock Elementary 
School, Portsmouth, Virginia. 


Mapping History 

History of the Revolutionary War 
and even of our own state, New Jer- 
sey, bored our fifth-graders. Though 
we traced on a map the routes taken 
by Washington’s army, that faraway 
war still did not seem real and mean- 
ingful to these young minds. 

So, we set about bringing history 
to life by making a table map. Our 
first step show on the map 
the major movements of the colonial 
army from New York to Valley Forge 
and back across our state. We used a 
different color for each route to indi- 
cate the year it was followed. 

Along these routes at approximately 
the right locations, we placed tiny 


was to 


THE LIGHT 
TOUCH 


Of Lemons and Love 


I was sitting in my fourth-grade 
scratching my 
tibia and listening to a book report 
on Dinosaurs and Men, when I no- 
ticed a lemon on the sill. And then 
I saw the rest of the 
worktable. 

“What,” 


dinosaur 


classroom, leisurely 


dozen on the 


said I to my class when the 


boy sat down, “are these 
lemons for?” 

“Lemons,” said my pupils in mono- 
tonic unison, 
tines.” 

And that was that. I had unflinch- 
ingly, unthinkingly, and unfortunate- 
ly told my students a week earlier that 
they could make their own cards. I 
had not said how. 

The following day saw the entrance 
of thirty quilled pens and a lemon 
squeezer. Before-school hours were 
spent cutting out paper hearts, re- 
cesses were spent squeezing lemons, 
and after-school time was spent writ- 


“are for making valen- 


replicas (of our own manufacture) of 
certain historic buildings. 
many, we constructed 
headquarters at Morristown and 
Princeton, Independence Hall, Mc- 
Konkey’s Ferry House on the Dela- 
ware, and the British headquarters on 
Staten Island. 


Among 
Washington's 


Each child, according to his interest 
or his ability, was assigned a building. 
Most of the children made their his- 
toric structures of oak tag, though one 
boy used clay. 

The children first had to find pic- 
tures of their assigned buildings. Ex- 
cited research—looking through history 
and reference books—turned up inter- 
esting anecdotes concerning many of 
the buildings and their locations. 

Finally, we had a fine display; pic- 
tures of the real buildings on the bul- 
letin had ribbons leading to 
the replicas on the table. From a few 
feet away, the 


board 


resembled a 
colonial village and presented an over- 
all view of what might have 
seen in town. My fifth-graders 
forgot they were studying history; they 
were too busy living it. 


montage 


been 
one 


—HAZEL WARD HOFFMAN, fifth-grade 
teacher, School No. 8, Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey. 


ing invisible messages with the juice. 
And all the while I sat at my desk 
minding my own business as” valen- 
tines were produced with 
line efficiency. 

On February 14, I sat in awed si- 
lence while the blank valentines were 
distributed and wondered if 
had ever investigated 
perception in 


assembly- 


anyone 
extrasensory 
fourth-graders. Then 
they asked if they could use the school 
oven. For almost an hour the students 
took turns placing their invisible mes- 
sages in the that the heat 
could turn the lemon juice brown and 
reproduce the words. 

One would that anything 
created so laboriously would be prose 
of Shakespearian quality—a profound 
message lovingly written to weather 
the elements of time and kindle a 
flame in the heart of posterity. I hap- 
pened to see a sample: 


oven so 


expect 


yellow 
Vilets are blue 
I think your nice 
What do you think about me? 
P.S. Larry which of thees gurls do 
you like best? Draw a 
one—Nancy Pat 


Roses are 


line around 
Linda me 


—PHYLLIS REYNOLDS TEDESCO. 
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TO THE PUPIL 

JHETHER you have lived in 
your town all your life, or 
whether you have just moved 
there recently, you may be surprised 
at the many things you don’t know 
about your community. But you can 
find out about your town by look- 
ing in atlases, reading your local 
newspaper, and by asking towns- 

people about the town’s history. 
How many of these questions 
about your community can you an- 

swer? 

1. How 


name? 


did your town get its 


Mrs. Warren is a member of the staff 
of NEA’s Press and Radio Relations 
Division. 
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2. In what year was your town 
founded? 

3. How many people live in your 
community? 

4. How many people lived there 
ten years agor 

5. Why do you think your town 
grew up where it did, instead of in 


another location? 


6. What is your town’s largest in- 
dustrv? 


7. What new industries have 
come into your town in the last five 


years? 


8. How many public parks or 


playgrounds does your town have? 


9. Where is your town’s public 


library? 


10. How 


there in your town? 


many policemen are 


11. How many firemen? 
12. What 


does your town have? 


form of government 


13. Name some of the top gov- 
ernment officials in your town: 


14. List three important events 
in your town’s history: 


a. 


b. 
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15. Name five towns or cities 


around the world that are on the 
same latitude as your town: 


a. 
b. 
c; 


d. 


e. 


16. What other towns in the 
world have a climate that is similar 


to that of your town? ——_________ 


17. Are there other towns in the 
United States or in the world that 
have the same name as your town? 
Where are they? 
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Things To Do 

@ Write a short history of your 
town. Your public library is a good 
place to find information. You 
might also try the research library 
of a local newspaper. Interview 
some of the people who have lived 
in your town the longest. Ask them 
to tell you what life was like in 
your town in the old days. 

@ Invite a long-time resident to 
visit your classroom and tell what 
school was like in your town when 
he was young. 


@ Make a list of famous persons 


who have lived in your town or 
who have visited it. 


@ Draw or paint a mural on a 
long, heavy sheet of paper showing 
life in your town as it was twenty- 
five, fifty, or one hundred years ago 
and as it is today. 


@ Make a list of the colleges and 


universities in or near your town. 

@ Make a map of your town, 
showing waterways, hills, valleys, 
and major landmarks. Mark the 
location of your school on the map. 

@ Write an advertisement in 
which you tell businessmen in other 
parts of the country 
should move 


why they 
their factory to 
vour town. Describe the advantages 
your community offers in the way 
of transportation facilities, 
power, schools, and so forth. 


man 


TO THE TEACHER 


“Your Town” is designed for use 
by fifth- and sixth-grade students. 
It was pretested by students at 
West Rockville Elementary School, 
Rockville, Maryland. Reprints of 
this double spread are available, 35 
for $1 (no orders for less than $1) 
from NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W.,, 
Washington 6, D.C. 





Teaching Robert to Write 


ow does an educated man 

write? In fact, what is an edu- 

cated man? Alan Simpson of 
the University of Chicago has an- 
swered both questions succinctly. 
In a recent interview he said: 

“IT am not an educational theo- 
rist. But I think I know what an 
educated man looks like. He is 
thoroughly inoculated against hum- 
bug; thinks for himself; and tries 
to give his thoughts, in speech or 
on paper, some style.” 

This description touches lament- 
ably few college freshmen, even tan- 
gentially, and some would say that 
it is too much to expect that it 
should. I do not expect the wet- 
eared freshman to exemplify in 
every detail Pater’s dicta on style, 
but I do expect that his writing 
should reflect both thoughtfulness 
and individuality to some degree— 
at least, let us say, to the degree 
that would indicate that as a fresh- 
man he may not be educated, but 
at least he is educable! 

But too often, much too often, 
Robert's first written assignment 
blasts this brave hope and Ro- 
berta’s first theme shatters any glim- 
mers that may be left. 

Why? What is the reason? 

There are three basic reasons 
that apply to too many students at 
the end of their secondary-school 
careers: They have not written 
enough; they have not read enough; 
they have not thought enough, if 
at all. 

Let us examine these glittering 
generalities a little more closely to 
see if there is substance behind 
them (believe me, there is) , and let 
us remember as we do this that 
these are not deficiencies in English 


Dr. Tredinnick is vice-president for 
development and lecturer in English, 
Tufts University, Medford, Massachu- 
setts. 
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FRANK A. TREDINNICK, Jr. 


alone; these are deficiencies in life, 
deficiencies which bid fair to make 
islands or at best thin-necked pen- 
insulas out of these young people, 
deficiencies which bid fair to sepa- 
rate us irrevocably from the main, 
John Donne to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 


Fast, on this matter of how 
much our two friends have written 
or, let’s face it, how much they have 
been required to write, in second- 
ary schools, I should like to say that 
evidence of the absence of continu- 
ing writing assignments in second- 
ary school often manifests itself 
before the first class of the college 
freshman year is five minutes old. 

The evidence that I speak of 
comes to the fore when the instruc- 
tor announces that written work 
will be expected of the student dur- 
ing the first semester. The usual 
reaction series runs roughly as fol- 
lows: grins on the part of all (This 
obviously is a joke) , fading of grin 
to blankness (This man may be 
serious), expressions of stark hor- 
ror (He is serious), and finally 
groans that would otherwise be 
alarming (English I is a required 
course) . 

It is the later manifestations, 
however, that cause genuine an- 
guish in the breast of the instruc- 
tor. With the first few themes, it 
becomes too evident that few of 
these Roberts and Robertas have 
ever been asked to make a sustained 
effort at writing. Perhaps still more 
heart-rending from the instructor's 
point of view is the complete dem- 
olition of his assumption that this 
year he could take mastery of me- 
chanics and the- conventions for 
granted. 

I strongly believe that the inabil- 
ity of too many students to write 
accurately and intelligently is a na- 


tional disaster and one which is a 
threat to the quality of all educa- 
tion in this country. 

If, after twelve years of educa- 
tion, these young people have not 
sufficient mastery of the rudiments 
of their mother tongue, how can 
we expect them to express them- 
selves with clarity or significance 
on the effects of the Treaty of 
Vienna, the new developments in 
photosynthesis, or, indeed, the life 
and death of the neutrino? 


"Tary will not achieve this mas- 
tery unless they have to write and 
write and write in secondary school, 
and furthermore all this writing 
will be effort down the drain unless 
their papers are crisply corrected 
and incisively criticized. 

I recognize what a burden this is 
to bear because I, too, have cor- 
rected papers. But at the same time 
I am equally aware that this is at 
the very heart of the teaching ex- 
perience. It must be done, and it 
must be done by the best people. 

Teachers should be lifted from 
the morass of clerical detail and 
from the quagmire of administra- 
tive quicksand that threaten to 
drag them down, but we must be 
careful that at the same time they 
are not relieved of teaching. 

One teacher has commented that 
deficiencies in the conventions and 
in mechanics might often be exag- 
gerated, but that what students 
really lack is “information about 
things in general. They are eager 
and want to write well, but they 
lack intellectual sophistication. 
The product is immature in con- 
tent and style.” 

But where is this general knowl- 
edge going to come from? The an- 
swer is obvious—from reading. And 
why is it that our Robert and ow 
Roberta do not have this general 
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knowledge? Because, as I have in- 
dicated earlier, they do not read 
enough, and in many cases they do 
not read at all unless they are 
forced to. 

One of the major weaknesses I 
have noticed in discussing writing 
with young people is that they have 
no background of or for allusion, 
and this is of course a result of 
their highly antiseptic isolation 


from the world of books. 

I am reactionary enough to be- 
lieve that we can require more 
reading of students in secondary 
school, If necessary, this prescrip- 


tion can be sugar-coated, but it is 
unreasonable to expect young peo- 
ple to write with style or with intel- 
ligence if they have never been 
exposed to writing much more 
demanding than a sports page or if 
they have never, through the me- 
dium of a book, experienced a 
lively intelligence at work. Students 
will and do respond to stiff reading 
assignments once they have con- 
quered the first difficult hurdle of 
reading something strange. 


Every once in a while I meet a 
freshman eclectic reading 
habits bring a twinge of nostalgia 
and a warm glow of admiration. 
There are still many young people 
who read everything they can lay 
their hands on from cereal boxes 
to Cervantes, from decanter labels 
to Descartes. There is still hope! 

And if I am not mistaken, it was 
Descartes who placed the relation- 
ship of thinking and writing in 
clear focus some 300 years ago by 
pointing out that if an individual 
was unable to express his thoughts, 
then he actually had no thoughts. 

This theory provides the flat an- 
swer to the familiar student com- 
ment: “I know what I want to say; 
I just don’t know how to sav it.” 

The element that is missing is, 
of course, thought. It would appear 
that one does not teach thinking in 
the same way that a shop teacher 
teaches manual training, but if you 
will pause a moment, you will find 
that perhaps this analogy may be 
more apropos than it first appears. 

If the teacher is interested in im- 
parting a sense of the rich rewards 
of using the mind to its fullest, he 


whose 
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must insist on accurate measure- 
ments, must demand a dovetailing 
of a highly precise order, and must 
impart a knowledge of when to cut 
and when not to cut, and he must 
do it in much the same way as the 
shop teacher: by allowing the stu- 
dent to make—and correct—his own 
errors until experience guides judg- 
ment along the true way. 

Because of the primary necessity 
of secondary education to impart 
information, much of student par- 
ticipation in the learning process is 
simply a feedback of previously pro- 
gramed factual information. It has 
been necessary to spend so much 
time on “who, what, when, where, 
how” that there is either no time or 
a perilously small amount of time 
for “why,” which is, after all, life’s 
most important question. 

Restoring “why” to its proper 
place in the secondary-school curric- 
ulum is an absolute prerequisite 
to solving the problem that con- 
fronts Robert and Roberta. In fact, 
Dean Ashley Sawyer Campbell of 
Tufts’ College of Engineering has 
suggested that it might be a wise 
idea to delay the basic 
course in composition 


college 
until the 


THAT'LL BE 
—n 














junior or senior year, when the 
student would genuinely have 
something to write about. 

I am urging, then, a large dose of 
more. More writing, more reading, 
more thinking. 


"Tuxnz are four major deficien- 
cies which seem to proceed from 
the conditions which I have out- 
lined. The first condition is the 
absence of any conception of the 
paragraph as a unit of thought; the 
second is the lack of any idea of 
transitions or the need for them; 
the third is the uneconomical use of 
language; and the fourth is the ab- 
sence of any real precision in the 
choice of words. 


Wav freshmen understand so 
little about the mysteries of the 
paragraph is baffling to me. 

Robert knows what a topic sen- 
tence is, but has no idea of its 
relationship to the rest of the para- 
graph. The notion that a_para- 
graph implies logical progression 
in thinking or action is utterly 
alien to too many students, and 
the presence of unity, emphasis, 
and coherence in the paragraphs 


THE DAY! 


Virginia Warren 


“1 don’t care if it is the new member of the school 
board, I’m too busy to talk on the phone right now.” 





of many secondary-school students 


is so rare as to be genuinely exotic. 


B r if one paragraph poses prob- 
lems, the necessity for writing two 
consecutive paragraphs introduces 
calamities. Transitions, the second 
deficiency, seem to create difficulties 
of awesome dimensions because if 
they are successful, they are usually 
inconspicuous and the teaching of 
subtlety of anv sort is perhaps the 
greatest technical challenge that 
any teachei 

For these 
healthy respect for 
graph 


faces. 

have a 
two-para- 
teaching 
exercise. If the exercise is set prop- 
erly, it can be of great help in 
shedding light on the fact that 
a paragraph is not a purely caba- 
listic device 


reasons, I 
the 
assignment as a 


whose secrets are 
treasured but never imparted by 
teachers of English. At the same 
time, there is a necessity for at 
least a minimal effort at transition. 
And here is an opportunity for 
the student to attempt to sustain 
abstract thought, not over the 
championship distance, as it were, 
but at least for two rounds. 

I will not dwell on the diff- 
culties inherent in cajoling the 
student into putting together three, 
four, five, or more paragraphs in 
a logical, intelligent order. Suffice 
to say that the difficulties increase 
geometrically. 


Ano, of course, the thought in 
a paragraph may be organized 
superbly and the transitions may 
be unobtrusive, but it will be all 
for naught if the student handles 
words carelessly, clumsily, or in- 
sensitively. 

Lack of economy in expression 
is not in itself unusual, but what 
to me ts unusual is the fact that 
so many students feel that it is 
necessary for them or expected of 
them to be wildly uneconomical 
in their writing. Calling a spade 
“a spade” is unheard of as long 
as it can be described as ‘“‘a ferrous 
garden implement.” 

In some ways this fault is en- 
couraging, for often it betrays a 
misdirected but nonetheless sincere 
groping for the rudiments of style, 
and in urging the student to be 
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brief or concise we run the danger 
of extinguishing the faint spark 
that may be fanned into a glowing 
desire to do‘a little more than 
achieve proper construction in a 
sentence. On the other hand, I 
fear that too much of this wordi- 
ness may be blamed on two prime 
causes. 

First, we set the trap for 
selves by asking Robert and 
Roberta for a 500-word 
theme. You may be sure that our 
two friends arrive at this pinnacle 
of achievement not by writing 1000 
or 750 words and then tightening 
up their diction. Quite the con- 
trary. 


our- 


250- or 


I am not advocating the aboli- 
tion of specific assignments, but 
I do think that some sort of wean- 
ing process might be introduced 
in the last two years of high school. 

And if Robert has nothing on 
his mind except those things he 
must have on his mind, and if 
Roberta is woefully deficient in 
that general information which I 
have mentioned earlier, what are 
they going to write about? 

Here we come to the second 
reason for this lack of economy of 
expression. Students have little to 
write about, and consequently feel 
a need to pad, and they gratify 
this need shamelessly with the re- 
sult that their thought—such as 
it may be—is totally obscured by 
a miasma of needless words 
phrases. 


and 


A DISTINGUISHED poet of our own 
time, John Ciardi, has said, ‘Pre- 
cision is going out of the lan- 
guage.” Like all of us, he laments 
this dreadful and dangerous devel- 
opment. To me, this fourth defi- 
ciency is perhaps the most ominous. 

Its effects are everywhere evident. 
How many times this week have 
you heard that most reprehensible 
of all words in today’s vocabulary, 
cute. And what about nice days, 
good times, pretty pictures? And 
what about hundreds more that we 
can all name? What do they mean? 
The plain fact is we don’t know. 
They literally convey nothing ex- 
cept possibly a vague pastiche of 
their original meaning. Yet they 
persist like Japanese beetles. 


And whatever happened to 
verbs? The precise verb is gone, 
routed by a phalanx of adverbs. 
And the nouns? The precise noun 
is gone, overwhelmed by battalions 
of adjectives. 

Several times I have referred to 
the dangers of these deficiencies, 
and I have done this seriously 
because I believe devoutly that this 
imprecision is leading us to terra 
incognita where, in the words of 
the old cartographers, serpents and 
dragons abound. 

In urging precision, I am _ not 
suggesting that vou develop a flock 
of fledgling Flauberts cudgeling 
their heads for le mot juste, but 
I do suggest that there are people 
who are something other than 
“fine,” and that there are proposals 
that are something other 
“great.” 

The language is a rich lode, and 
students do not even need tools 
to pick up the richest of nuggets. 
I refuse to believe that a language 
which contains such a word as 
floccilation meaning “a delirious 
picking of bedclothes by a sick 
person” is not fecund enough to 
contain a synonym or a hundred 
synonyms for the word cute. 


than 


L is customary when you give 
a nasty job to someone to tell the 
individual that he is being given 
a challenge. In being asked to teach 


Robert to write, you are being 
given a challenge of protean pro- 
portions. This is a challenge to 
which we must respond; it is a 
challenge that we must attempt to 
meet. 

If an honest, thorough effort is 
made, success will come, slowly 
perhaps, over years perhaps, but 
one day you will suddenly realize 
that Robert can write, and you will 
know once more why the proudest 
statement that any man or woman 
can make is, “Il am a teacher.” + # 


@ JOURNAL editors invite comment 
on Dr. Tredinnick’s provocative 
article and on the following one by 
Wesley Keltcher, which describes 
how one skillful teacher of compo- 
sition is dealing with the Roberts 
and Robertas in his high-school 
classroom. 
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TJVOLLOWING a recent English con- 
I ference, one of my contempor- 

aries said, “If advice was 
worth anything, I’d be rich. I get 
a lot of it.”” He has a point. English 
teachers are bombarded from all 
sides with suggestions and exhorta- 
tions. 

We have wondered about the ad- 
vice to English teachers in the 
Conant report which Look maga- 
zine hailed as the “most important 
study ever made of America’s high 
schools.” 

Dr. Conant has suggested that 
half of the time spent in English 
be devoted to composition. More 
specifically, he has said that each 
student should write an average of 
one theme a week and that the 
teacher should correct these themes 
and discuss them with the students. 
This sounds good, but how practi- 
cal is it? 

If I were to assign a topic on 
which my students were qualified 
and ready to write, they would 
hand in at the end of the hour 
themes ranging from three to five 
hundred words in length. Reading 
them, marking errors in mechanics, 
and making occasional suggestions 
for improvement would add about 
thirty hours to my work week, 
which is already a long one, and 
it is doubtful if such a limited 
criticism of the papers would im- 


prove the quality of the students’ 
writing. 


I; writing a theme a_ week 
doesn’t appear possible, or even 
practical, how can we teach our 
students to write competently? 
Since they are the ones who are the 
closest to the problem, I asked my 
students for their opinions. 

All of the conventional answers 
came forth quickly. The optimists 
said, “Yes, we should write a theme 
a week because practice makes per- 
fect.” The pessimists said, “No, the 
more we practice our errors the 
harder it is to unlearn them.” 

The merits of both sides were 
discussed, and then one of my stu- 
dents who is adept in summarizing 
things said, “Since writing involves 


Mr, Keltcher is head of the English 
department, Lawrence (Kansas) Senior 
High School. 
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Student Writing 


with a Purpose 


WESLEY KELTCHER 


problems in organization, _ para- 
graph construction, and the like, I 
think we should work with these 
problems until we understand 
them, and then write a theme to 
see what we have accomplished.” 

This, I think, is as close as we 
can come to the answer. Quantity 
will not produce quality, and we 
can only improve the quality by 
eliminating the flaws. Before we 
can do any eliminating, we must 
be able to identify and _ isolate 
these faults, focus the student’s at- 
tention on them, and then grapple 
with them in class activities which 
will result in understanding and 
improvement. 

How can we do this? While there 
may be guidelines or principles, 
I would not want to list them here. 
This would be like giving the rules 
of grammar to our students and ex- 
pecting them to become good 
writers. We do not start with rules 
—we end with them. 

Each year brings new experi- 
ences which alter the conclusions, 
and so I would prefer to share with 
you some of the experiences which 
have helped me to improve the 
quality of writing in my English 
classes. Perhaps you will forgive me 
if I yield to temptation and slip 
in a few hints that may prove help- 
ful. 


Cueckine some descriptive writ- 
ing recently, I noticed that my stu- 
dents were using an overabun- 
dance of slang, colloquialisms, and 
trite expressions. Colloquialisms 
and idioms add color to the lan- 
guage, and we cannot logically ad- 


vise students to avoid using them. 
Yet using them indiscriminately is 
a serious flaw in writing. 

I checked the dictionary and 
found that idiom comes from the 
same source that gives us idiot 
and idiosyncrasy. Further checking 
raised a titillating question: When 
does objectionable slang -become 
acceptable idiom? My interest in 
the matter was something I wanted 
to share with my students. 

Hint number one: /f you are 
genuinely intrigued by a problem, 
the students will be. 

The next day I started a new 
unit of “What is an 
idiom?” To stimulate discussion I 
asked, ““What is the difference be- 
tween an idiomatic and an idiotic 
expression?”” Someone finally con- 
sulted the dictionary and read the 
definition of an idiom, but no one 
could explain it. 

They were disturbed when I told 
them that they didn’t really know 
anything until they could explain 
it in their own words. I quoted a 
college pamphlet on theme writing 
which said that two chief causes 
of failure in college courses are 
the inability to express ideas 
meaningfully without copying from 
a book and indiscriminate use of 
idioms. 

Hint number two: When stu- 
dents actually recognize the need 
for acquiring knowledge and un- 
derstanding, they will work en- 
thusiastically to acquire them. 

We were in motion—motivated 
if you prefer—and the first assign- 
ment was both logical and inevi- 
table: Find out all you can about 


study on 
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idioms. As soon as you are able, 
write in your own words a defini- 
tion of idiom and find examples 
that fit your definition. 

For two days the classroom was 
a busy place. Every English text 
in the room was used to compare 
explanations of the idiom and its 
use. There was enough word-spell- 
ing, rule-checking learning going 
on to satisfy the most basic of the 
basic fundamentalists. 

Hint number three: Stimulated, 
purposeful classwork is far more 
productive than boring home as- 
signments. 

During the third class period, 
the definitions and examples be- 
gan to come in. Most of them were 
satisfactory; several were excellent. 
Some that I especially liked were: 

“An idiom is an expression that 
is commonly known to everyone, 
but understood by no one. It is 
made up of nothing, yet it says just 
about everything.” 

“Some expressions start out as 
slang, grow into idioms and then, 
when overused, become trite 
are called clichés.” 

“An idiom is 
people.” 


and 
close to the 


These definitions were entirely 
original, and the examples collected 
from newspapers showed that the 
students had acquired an under- 
standing of the nature and func- 
tion of the idiom in the English 
language. 

These papers could be evaluated 
at a glance because they were short 
and had only two points to be 
checked. The mechanical errors 
had for the most part been elimi- 
nated because the students had 
something they wanted to say and 
were careful to get it said as clear- 
ly as possible. 

While these papers were brief 
and limited to a single problem, | 
knew that in a subsequent writing 
assignment which allowed the stu- 
dent to choose his own topic, the 
understanding and skill gained 
would transfer and result in writ- 
ing almost free from objectionable 
ind poorly chosen expressions. 

Hint number four: A short writ- 
ing assignment dealing with a spe- 
cific problem and evaluated on the 
spot will result in noticeable im- 
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provement in the quality of longer 
themes. 


From such experiences, I have 
discovered four important steps in 
developing a study unit aimed at 
improving the quality of writing: 

e Identify and isolate the prob- 
lem. 

e Stimulate interest and focus 
attention upon the problem. 

e Plan class activities which 
lead to new insights and under- 
standing. 

e Provide short writing assign- 
ments which allow the student to 
demonstrate his new knowledge. 

Mechanical difficulties appear 
more frequently at lower levels, 
while problems in organization and 
style or technique come later and 
are not so easily solved. One of 
these problems appeared when my 
seniors wrote a factual essay. They 
were paraphrasing and quoting 
until their papers looked like sec- 
tions from a history book (which 
they were) . 

Rather than chastise them for 
copying, I began a new unit of 
study by reading Tennyson's 
“Ulysses” and stopped on the line, 
“I am a part of all that I have 
met.” We managed to get into an 
interesting discussion of incidents 
and ideas that shape our lives. 

A literary background began to 
appear as the students recalled 
pieces which emphasized the im- 
portance of little things in the 
destinies of men. “For want of a 
nail, the shoe was lost ... ,”’ Long- 
fellow’s “song found again in 
the heart of a friend,” and others 
were suggested. 

At this point one of the stu- 
dents said reverently, “It’s in- 
credible! The things I do and see 
today cut the pattern for my life 
tomorrow.” These are the moments 
that make teaching worthwhile. 
The students had something to say, 
and that is the point of beginning 
in teaching organization. I stepped 
to the board and drew this symbol 
which I find useful: 


3 


I explained that this was a pic- 


ture of a four-paragraph theme. 
The first paragraph would clearly 
state the idea the student wished 
to communicate, and the next 
three would each have a topic sen- 
tence which would support or em- 
phasize the idea. The assignment 
was stated thus: Write the theme 
and be sure to include Tennyson’s 
statement. You may include other 
quotations, but be sure they are 
enclosed in quotation marks and 
that they support your idea. 

In several class sessions, the 
students read, discussed, wrote, and 
rewrote. When the papers were 
finished, we used the group tech- 
nique for evaluation. We included 
only three points on the check list: 

1. Does the theme follow the 
prescribed method of organiza- 
tion? 

2. Does it contain one or 
quotations correctly used? 

3. Do the quotations re:'!ly help 
to develop the idea that the student 
is trying to get across? 

When the papers were finally 
handed in to me, I already knew 
what each contained, and they 
were already graded. There has 
been a good carry-over into othe 
writing assignments of this skill in 
using borrowed material. 

As writing quality improves, 
more and more time can be given 
to writing because less and _ less 
time is required to eliminate flaws. 


more 


Thus is not the easiest way to 
teach. It requires systematic use ol 


the text without following the 
text; if requires careful planning 
and preparation; it places quality 
above quantity; it is a co-operative 
enterprise which keeps both teach- 
er and pupil alert. 

Many teachers are doing these 
and even better things. Each class 
that comes to me is a little bette 
than last year's. 

By the time they (intentional 
use of pronoun with no antecedent 
in mind) get around to reducing 
the pupil load and giving us the 
unencumbered time for adequately 
marking a theme a week, English 
teachers will have found a way to 
handle the problem of student 
writing and will be grappling with . 


other important matters. + 
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AN AMERICAN IN MUNICH 


BER ich bitte Sie, 
Fraulein,” the conversation 
in the slaughterhouse went 

on in German, “‘ can’t want 
cows’ eyes, or maybe I misunder- 
stood?” 

“No, Herr Direktor, you didn't. 
You see, I am a biology teacher at 
the Munich American High School, 
and I need about twenty cows’ eyes 
for dissecting and study in our 
classroom.” 

“Ach, you Americans. You'll try 
anything.” 


Gnddiges 


“vou 


“Almost, and as long as we're 
learning.” 

“That reminds me of an old 
German saying,” the director said: 
“Man wird alt wie eine Kuh, aber 
lernt immer noch dazu.” 

The teacher thoughtfully trans- 
lated, “One gets as old as a cow, 
but one can still learn.” 

“Ja, ja,’ the director grinned, 
“and from cows yet.” 


man 


P ensovcansz. resourceful, and di- 


rect but with an easy knack for 
fitting in, Teacher Ora Ann Shultz 
—holding a small satchel stuffed 
with twenty cows’ eyes, some still 
warm—lef{t the massive municipal 
Schlachthof in downtown Munich. 
She was also bending under the 
weight of a much larger package 
of entrails, hearts, livers, spleens. 

“For edible parts,” Ora _ cheer- 
fully explains, “we pay standard 
meat prices. But they toss in the 
eyes free. Reminds me of Joe Rea- 
gan back in Tennessee. He used 
to give me a lollypop when mother 
had finished her shopping.” 

It has been a long hop from Pitt- 
man Center in east Tennessee to 
the center of Bavaria, but Ora 
Mr. Gordon is a free-lance writer who 
has lived in Munich for nearly fifteen 
years. He is also president of Music 
for Millions, a playwright, a columnist 
for the Munich Abendzeitung, a screen 
writer, and author of Munich Go 
Round, a best-selling guide book. His 


latest play is scheduled to open on 
Broadway this season. 
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views it all philosophically: “It 
was meant to be and I wouldn't 
change an instant of it.” 

In Munich several years, Ora 
has taught herself enough of the 
language to be able to converse 
and to read German newspapers. 
She thus understands enough of 


‘the customs, culture, and day-to- 


day local happenings to give her 

students a few extra 

premiums. 
Ora has an 


educational 


eager interest in 
finding out why people here do 
things thus and so, and perhaps 
not as at home; she wonders about 
much in the huge Bavarian me- 
tropolis—once the Nazi citadel— 
and infects her class with this cu- 
riosity. 


‘ 

My students,” she says, “are a 
cosmopolitan group of young 
Americans. Most have crossed sev- 
eral oceans; they've lived in the 
Far East, the Middle East, Conti- 
nental Europe. They are not im- 
pressed by mere newness. There- 
fore I concentrate on what I call 
‘extra exploration,’ a sort of milk- 


By FRANK GORDON 


ing process—getting out the last 
drop, mentally.” 

Convinced she had much to 
learn about Germany before the 
“extra exploration” process could 
begin, Ora rented a small apart- 
ment “on the economy”’ (officialese 
for living amidst Germans rather 
than in the housing furnished by 
her employer, the U. S. Army). 

On the economy, she discovered, 
was one of the most pleasant ex- 
periences of her life. For money 
reasons, though, she was forced a 
year later to return to rent-free 
living quarters on the military 
post. 

Life in the German community 
further developed Ora’s naturally 
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Ora Schultz is interested 
in “what’s downtown.” 


enterprising spirit. She went to ev- 
ery opera that time permitted; im- 
pressed and delighted, she bought 
a season’s ticket for the following 
year. She trekked from gallery to 
museum and attended every con- 
cert she could afford. 

And she made many friends— 
everyday folk, a few nobles, and a 
smattering of Bavarian teachers. 
From her German colleagues, Ora’s 
insight into foreign teaching meth- 
ods was born. She visited their 
classrooms, met their students, en- 
gaged in teacher confabs, and 
watched their work intently—from 
preparation to correcting papers. 
Some of it she accepted; much she 
rejected as too formal, too stiff, 
too unyielding. 

“Their discipline, for example, 
is imposed,” she says, “as opposed 
to our type of ‘purposeful be- 


> 


havior’. 
Back on Munich Army Post, Ora 
automatically, “without even think- 
ing about it,” started getting her 
students interested in “what's down- 
town, what’s all around us.” 
One of the deplorable truths 
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about military community living 
is the tendency of its residents to 
herd together in what German 
neighbors call “Little America” 
or “The Broadway Ghetto.” Aware 
of this hard-to-surmount problem, 
and equally aware that only the 
adventuresome or the intellectual 
pried into downtown Munich, Ora 
felt she had to bring some of Mu- 
nich to the military post. 

The Army offers the stay-on-the- 
post lure of Krispy Kringles, Cad- 
illac ambulances, and Gary Cooper 
on dozens of “family theater” 
screens. Ora’s ally in overcoming 
this lure is her students’ 
curiosity. 

Ora’s uncomplicated 
technique (unlike 
sions she rejected) pays off. She 
consciously creates a mental easi- 
ness that results in a free exchange 
of ideas. The teacher-student bar- 
rier is practically eliminated; she is 
one of them—nearly. 

This technique, Ora feels—and 
so do her German colleagues—can 
be dangerous, for without careful 
direction and thorough knowledge 
of each student, it can court too 
much informality with attendant 
discipline problems. So far Ora 
has been able to tread the delicate 
line with much dexterity. 

Ora’s students see and respect 
this delicate koundary. Handsome, 
bright Eddie Bell, whose dad 
works for the Army, says: “Oh, 
Miss Shultz really knows how to 
keep us in line. I wouldn't say 


natural 


classroom 


German _sver- 


she’s tough; she doesn’t have to be. 
You have the feeling you can say 
or ask anything you want to, but 
you also have the feeling you 
shouldn’t abuse the privilege. She 
cracks the whip when _ necessary 

. and boy, is she a rough mark- 
er. You get what you earn. Yes, sir, 
she’s quite a teacher.” 


Anp teacher it has been, much 
of her life. From the time she was 
an eleven-year-old  sixth-grader, 
Ora Shultz has felt predestined to 
teach. She reduces her philosophy 
of teaching to a few simple words: 

“IT get all the emotional rewards, 
goodness yes. Even more than I'd 
hoped for. But that really isn’t it. 
I suppose I could have earned my 
living in a number of ways, or I 
could have been a housewife with 
my own children. Who knows? 
But I doubt if any other occupa- 
tion would give me as much plain 
fun as teaching does.” 

Last year Munich High, which 
looks much like any other modern 
American high school, offered only 
Biology I, with Ora as one of the 
teachers. Interest in the course be- 
came so intense that fifteen or so 
of the brighter students, with an 
assist from parents, petitioned 
School Principal Rex Gleason for 
an Advanced Biology class. 

Mr. Geason discussed the possi- 
bility of such a course with Ora 
and agreed to schedule it if she 
would be willing to tackle it. Ora 
noted that Advanced Biology was 


The teacher-student barrier is almost elimi- 
nated in Miss Shultz’ Advanced Biology class. 
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being offered in many stateside 
schools, including Oak Ridge High 
in her home state of Tennessee. 

With Mr. Gleason’s okay tucked 
in her purse, on her next stateside 
leave (one and a half months every 
two years plus round-trip ticket) 
she hustled to Oak Ridge and ex- 
amined all they offered. James E. 
Thomas, assistant superintendent 
of schools, was encouraging and 
helpful. Her confidence bolstered, 
Ora called on W. W. Wyatt, sci- 
ence specialist for the University 
of Tennessee, who said when the 
project was explained, “You're go- 
ing to a lot of trouble, Ora, but 
it'll be worth it.” 

And it has been worth it, ac- 
cording to Ora, though she has 
had to improvise and “make do.” 
Even without all necessary text- 
books, the class sails along nicely. 
When she teaching Ad- 
vanced Biology, teaching aids, vis- 
ual devices, specimens, and other 
accouterments of modern learning 
were not available—except as im- 
provised by the class. Now the 
course is a part of Munich High's 
curriculum, and adequate equip- 
ment is being provided. Success, 
the old saying goes, has many fa- 
thers; in this case the parentage is 
female. 


began 


Pres 
ICKING up bits and pieces for 


Advanced Biology did not stop 
when Ora’s train left Oak Ridge. 
Ceaseless traveler Shultz has brought 
back much for study from Yugo- 
slavia, her favorite European coun- 
try, after Germany. 

“Oh, it’s a police state,” she says, 
“and there’s a good deal of polit- 
ical unsavoriness about it, but I 
like the people. They seem honest 
and down to earth.” The coast of 
Dubrovnik and Split, in fact the 
entire Dalmatian waterfront, has 
yielded items for classroom study. 
Its abounding marine life fasci- 
nated Ora; so much so, in fact, 
that she has fleetingly considered 
skin-diving. 

Again and again, in her small 
Opel Olympia auto (which she 
bought for $1300 five years ago) 
Ora has taken off from Munich in 
every direction. The romantic, col- 
orful—and expensive and fancy— 





watering spots of Europe came only 
alter she’d seen Yugoslavia. Paris, 
London, Rome, Barcelona, Berlin, 
Copenhagen—all have seen Ora, her 
Opel, and her Retina IIA camera. 

“IT can’t always tell you why I 
like what,” Ora says, “but I don’t 
like anything just because its fash- 
ionable to like it.” 

With Ora, it’s a case of learning 
firsthand; she teaches the same in- 
timate way—firsthand. 

And such a method of teaching 
means getting into the swim, fully. 
In Advanced Biology class, per- 
haps with dissected rabbits in am- 
ple evidence, Ora Shultz is sensibly 
protected in a large snow-white 
apron as she threads her way 
among her deeply serious students. 
\s she pauses to make a sugges- 
tion to pert and pretty Sandra 
Gruning, daughter of the post en- 
gineer, one can sense Ora’s palpable 
joy in the classroom. 

Trying to separate the questions 
and comments after her class gets 
warmed up is like trying to count 
spokes in a fast revolving wheel. 
Knowledge is being exchanged; 
even the teacher is being taught. 
Ora doesn’t always have ready an- 
swers. Her zealous Advanced Biol- 
ogy students frequently stump her, 
and she gracefully admits it. 

However, she often turns such ad- 
mission into shining victory when, 
alter subtle suggestion, the ques- 
tioner finds himself seeking an- 
swers at the Army Post Laboratory 
next day—part of the “extra ex- 
ploration.” 

From time to time Ora has been 
able to prevail upon doctors or 
technicians to come by and say a 
lew words to the class. The “few 
words” often take hours as Army 
biology methods are explained to 
the fifteen eager youngsters, and to 
Ora, a tireless searcher-teacher. 


r 

Pu Shultz academic training 
began in Pittman Center “longe 
ago than I care to admit,” she ex- 
aggerates. Ora’s formal education: 
B.S., M.S. at University of Tennes- 
see. Past teaching jobs: Pittman 


Center Methodist School for five 
years, Kingsport City System for 
six years, and Munich High since 
1950. Her active, continuing pro- 
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fessional interests: the Munich 
chapter of the National Honor So- 
ciety and the Overseas Teachers 
Association. 

Each year, Ora Shultz, in con- 
nection with her work as sponsor 
of the local NHS chapter, holds a 
baked-beans-and-hot-dog dinner for 
ten or twelve top students, finished 
off with some dancing. The T- 
shirted and be-jeaned guests enjoy 
themselves, and invitations to the 
dinner are much sought after. 

“After jazz, or maybe during it,” 
Ora confesses, “I might toss in 
Beethoven's Eroica, just to see re- 
actions. Usually they'll sit and 
quietly listen. Occasionally I'll get 
a question.” 

Besides the good fellowship, Ora 
enjoys the various public-service 
projects her NHS chapter sponsors. 
In addition to the usual NHS proj- 
ects, the local chapter has, for ex- 
ample, taken a special interest in 
helping German children in a 
Munich TB home. 

Che chapter has established and 
maintains a library there, throws 
parties for the children and gives 
them toys, food, and clothing. NHS 
members have also donated $100 
to the TB home’s building fund 
and have collected enough money 
to send some of the children to 
Switzerland for a rest cure. 


Tw Overseas Teachers Associa- 
tion, which is an NEA affiliate, has 
organized 2200 of the 4500 Amer- 
ican dependents -school teachers 
abroad. In the face of seemingly 


endless red tape, OT A does a cred- 
itable job of trying to improve em- 
ployment conditions for teachers. 
Ora takes an active interest in the 
OTA and attends OTA meetings 
and work sessions regularly. OTA 
President William Derrick and his 
wife, Virginia, also teach in the 
Munich American School. 

At the close of World War II, 
the military departments responsi- 
ble for the defense of our country 
suddenly found themselves charged 
with the job of operating depend- 
ents schools. Existing rules, regula- 
tions, and policies applicable to 
the employment of stenographers, 
accountants, engineers, and _ physi- 
cists had to “make-do” for school 
personnel. Many of these regula- 
tions are not easily adapted to the 
teaching profession. 

At present, the salary scale for 
overseas teachers still does not re- 
flect average stateside practices, say 
OTA leaders. However, the Army 
does provide modest rent-free quar- 
ters (usually one room and share- 
the-bath) and certain fringe bene- 
fits, which (according to many 
overseas teachers) are highly over- 
rated. These benefits include post- 
exchange buying and some officer 
“privileges.” 


Onra’s altruism, however veiled, 
is the key to what makes her a fine 
teacher. When asked if she has any 
comment about her teaching ca- 
reer, anything really close to her 
heart, anything others could bene- 
fit from, she answers: 

“Yes, and it’s this. | wouldn’t take 
ten college degrees for my years ol 
teaching and traveling experience 
in Europe.” 


_ + 


1 favorite project of her National Honor Society 
chapter is visiting a nearby German Kinderheim. 





7 HAT kind of answers do you 
\\ give when asked about fed- 
eral support for education? 
Do you brush aside the queries 
by making a few generalizations, 
or can you reply directly to the 
questions and present the pertinent 
facts? 

The’ nine questions that follow 
are frequently encountered by 
educators. The answers give you 
what I think is a reasonably good 
reply to each. 


Question | — How can the na- 
tional government spend $1 to $4 
billion on education when _ the 
federal debt is already so high? 

The federal debt is a little like 
the old gray mare: She ain’t what 
she used to be. 

Debt, either personal or public, 
is important only in relation to 
assets. Our national debt is high, 
but it has decreased sharply in re- 
lation to our national assets. 

In 1949, the federal debt 
93°, of our gross national product, 
but in 1959, it was only 62%. In 
1949, the national debt was equal 
to 115° of our national 
in 1959, it was only 71°%%. 


Was 


income; 


This is an even more striking 
picture: In 1948, the federal debt 
was seven times the revenue of the 
federal government; in 1958, it was 
only four times the revenue. 

Ol course, the national debt is 
a serious problem to the federal 
government, but we should not 
overlook the tact that tie growing 
debts of school 
serious to local 


districts are also 


and state school 
authorities. Let me give you some 
rather surprising figures: Between 
1949-50 and 1959-60, current ex- 
pense for education increased 
154°, but during this same period, 
int rest payments increased 275% 
and payments for. capital outlay 
increased 221°). 


Dr. Lambert is 
search 


director, NEA Re- 
Division. He wishes to thank 
Glen Robinson and Victor Hornbostel, 
assistant directors of the Research Di- 
vision, and Jean Flanigan, research 
associate, for their help in assembling 
the facts presented in this article. 


Reprints of this article are available 
free on request from the NEA Divi- 
sion of Legislation and Federal Rela- 
tions. Ask for “Nine Questions.” 
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How to answer certain questions on 


FEDERAL SUPPORT 


The normal prewar outlay for 
capital outlay and interest for pub- 
lic education was about eight cents 
of each school dollar. At present, 
it is about 25 cents. 


Question 2—Why send a tax dol- 
lar to Washington when, by the 
time it gets back to state and local 
governments, it will have shrunk to 
60 cents? 

This frequently voiced objection 
is a mvth. Here are the facts: The 
cost of collecting federal taxes is 
approximately 44 cents per $100. 
There have been several studies of 
the costs of collecting state taxes, 
and they that costs range 
from 95 cents to $2.34 per $100 col- 
lected. The cost of collecting and 
administering 


show 


local revenue has 
run as high as $5 to $10 per $100, 
according to experts 
studied the problem. 

You will note that I have omit- 
ted administration of 
federal 
cluded 


who have 


and 
whereas I have in- 
administration of local 
taxes. We have no figures on the 
costs of administration at the state 
level, but the cost of administer- 
ing 10 grant programs of the fed- 
eral government averaged 1.2%, of 
the amounts distributed. 

This means the cost of collecting 
the federal tax dollar and the ad- 
ministration of federal grant pro- 
grams totals about 1.6°,. The NEA 
Research Division estimates that 
administering Murray-Metcalf al- 
locations would total less than one- 
half of one per cent. 


state 
taxes, 


Question 3—Would such a bill 
be inflationary and would it un- 
balance the President's budget? 

This is the theme song of the 
Administration and the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 


When revenue is. short, these 


SAM M. LAMBERT 


groups always concentrate on a 
balanced budget and the national 
debt. On the other hand, when it 
looks as though revenues will ex- 
ceed budget commitments, these 
same groups always shift their at- 
tention from the national 
debt to the possibility of a tax cut. 

The U. S. Chamber and promi- 
nent spokesmen for the Adminis- 
tration are already talking about a 
tax cut of $3.5 billion in 1961. In 
fact, groups appear to be 
pushing hard for the Baker-Her- 
long bill, which calls for income- 
tax cuts in the top bracket from 
91°), to 47°, and in the lowest 
bracket from 20°) to 15°.. Under 


away 


both 


the same bill, corporation taxes 
would be reduced from 52°; to 
47°... To replace a temporary loss 
of revenue receipts, a national 
sales tax would be adopted. 

Congress has liberalized social- 
security benefits in every election 
year since 1950. From all appear- 
ances, 1960 is not going to be an 
exception. Inflation, the national 
debt, and the President’s budget 
will take a back seat when the 
liberalization of social-security ben- 
efits is considered. 


Question 4—Will the Murray- 
Metcalf bill result in undesirable 
federal control of education? 

I think we should take a com- 
mon-sense approach to this prob- 
lem and see how it works in actual 
situations. Let’s suppose, for in- 
stance, that a local school board 
and the staff want to set up a re- 
medial-reading program during 
the summer months. Let’s assume 
that the district needs such a pro- 
gram. 
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OR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Now what really determines the 
decision that is eventually made? 
Is it a group of backward princi- 
pals who haven't been to school for 
20 years? Is it a state law or a 
state board of education directive 
that will not permit such a pro- 
gram? Is it because the public will 
object to something of this type? 

The answer is no. The only 
thing that affects such a decision is 
money. If you’ve got the money, 
you'll do it. If you haven't, you 
won't. It’s that simple. 

In my opinion, the most damag- 
ing control on public education. is 
that which results from the lack:of 
funds. And the most 
thing we could do to strengthen 
local control would be to provide 
enough money to make it possible 
for local school boards to make 
decisions on the things that are 
important to the boys and girls of 
this country. 

Furthermore, the Murray-Met- 
calf proposal explicitly prohibits 
federal control. 


important 


Question 5—Aren’t we doing 
pretty well as it is? Why get so 
excited? 

All of us know that we have 
made some significant gains in re- 
cent years. For instance, teachers’ 
salaries have been going up an 
average annual rate of about 5.6% 
since 1950. Also, a larger propor- 
tion of teachers now have college 
degrees, and we have a few more 
guidance counselors, a few more 
textbooks that are available with- 
out cost to boys and girls, and more 
adequate administrative and super- 
visory services. 

On the other hand, whatever 
optimism we may have about the 
status of public education in 
America is tempered by these facts: 
(a) Of every 10 boys and girls in 
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the fifth grade, only six stay 
through the twelfth; (b) of every 
three entering high school (ninth 
grade), one fails to get his di- 
ploma. 

Things certainly are not as good 
as they should be. Education still 
has a long way to go in meeting 
the needs of all American youth. 


Question 6—Why include teach- 
ers’ salaries? We could get the 
building funds through, but teach- 
ers’ salaries are going to make 
things difficult. 

In my opinion, the salary prob- 
lem is more serious than the build- 
ing problem. 

Everyone is now talking about 
quality education, and certainly 
we need to strive for quality edu- 
cation in every school in this coun- 
try. On the other hand, all of us 
know that about 95% of whatever 
quality we have, or ever will have 
depends on quality teaching that 
can be done only by quality 
teachers. 

The low birth rates of the 1930's 
and the big increases in the late 
1940’s and 1950’s have provided a 
peculiar configuration to our popu- 
lation. During the 1960's, we will 
have big increases at the top and 
bottom of the age ladder 
constriction in the middle. 

According to Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell, of the expected 
increase in the labor force in the 
1960's, 47% will be workers under 
24 years of age; 41% will be over 
45; but only 13°, will be 25 to 34. 
The number of workers in the age 
group 35 to 44 years will actually 
decrease. 

With business and industry be- 
coming increasingly interested in 
college graduates, we are going to 
have a difficult time recruiting 
talent. 


and a 


Actually, we will have a difficult 
time recruiting any type of college 
graduate during the next decade. 
Unless we can get the average sal- 
ary up to about $7500 by the mid- 
1960's, we are going to have a diffi- 
cult time in education. The only 
possibility that I see of reaching 
this average is through some sub- 
stantial federal support of educa- 
tion with funds available for sal- 
aries. 

The average salary of teachers 
during the current year is just a 
little over $5000. We still have six 
states where the average salary is 
$3600 or less per year. 


Question 7—How can we answer 
the charge that some states will not 
get back as much as they put in? 
(Our proportional share of Mur- 
ray-Metcalf funds will be less than 
our share of all federal taxes paid.) 

In connection with this question, 
1 wonder how Rhode Island com- 
pares with Iowa in the soil-bank 
program and in _ crop-support 
funds. I also wonder how Dela- 
ware compares with Texas in fed- 
eral funds for highways. 

There is another way to ap- 
proach the problem. By the time 
the children in your state are 
adults, a large per cent of them will 
be living in another state, and a 
large per cent of the adult popu- 
lation of your state will have been 
educated in other states. 

I sometimes wonder why there 
are so many objections to federal 
funds for education when we use 
federal money for practically every- 
thing else. Nearly anyone in any 
state would be suprised if he knew 
how much federal money is 
going to state and local 
ments and to individuals. 

For instance, federal aid of vari- 
ous types to state and local govern- 
ments and to individuals totaled 
$143 million in Minnesota in 1958. 
This amount in Minnesota was 
equal to 45% of the total state tax 
revenues collected. It was also 
equal to 47% of all taxes on prop- 
erty. Nearly all states lean heavily 
on federal funds. 

Actually, we could not operate 
state and local governments with- 
out federal assistance of many 


now 
govern- 
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kinds. If all such aid were sudden- 
ly withdrawn, our state and local 
governments would find it ex- 
tremely difficult to operate at all. 


Question 8—Since all the wealth 
is located in the states and locali- 
ties, why not raise school money 
there rather than go to the federal 
government? 

All of us know that we will have 
to continue raising more money at 
the state and local levels every year 
to meet the tremendous problems 
in education that lie ahead. Every 
level of government must do much 
more. 

On 


local 


other hand, state and 
have increased to a 
point that they may be having a 
serious effect on the location of 
business and industry. The states 
are becoming increasingly cautious 
about raising taxes for fear of dis- 
couraging business and industry. 

A recent study of a hypothetical 
corporation with assets of $3 mil- 
lion located in 18 urban and sub- 
urban places in the Central and 
Northern industrial states indi- 
cated that local tax bills varied 
from $17,000 to $66,000. State tax 
bills varied from $4000 to $28,000. 
The total of all local and state 
taxes in these 18 different locations 
varied from $23,000 to $76,000. 

But this is the most important 
point of all: As a per cent of net 
income, state and local taxes varied 
from 8% to 26%. If this study is 
representative, there is no question 
in my mind but that the level 
of state and local taxes can affect 
the location of business and _ in- 
dustry. 


the 
taxes 


The only effective way we have 
to avoid tax competition between 
states is through the federal tax 
system. 


Question 9—Local and state gov- 
ernments have done the job over 
these many years; isn’t it possible 
that they ceuld continue doing it? 

Let’s look at what is going to 
happen in the next 10 years. Ac- 
cording to the estimates of the 


NEA Research Division, school 
costs are going to increase from the 
present $15.5 billion to at least $31 
billion. This estimate is based on 
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the current rate of growth and de- 
velopment of our public schools, 
and it is backed by similar esti- 
mates from independent groups. 

In 1955, the White House Con- 
ference on Education reported 
that school costs would double in 
the coming decade. In fact, costs 
are rising even faster than esti- 
mated. Based on the WHC predic- 
tion, school costs would have been 
up 40% four years later. Actually, 
they were up 50%. 

The important question is this: 
Can we raise, through state and 
local sources alone, another $15.5 
billion for education? In seeking 
an answer to this question, we 
must remember that the total is 
going to $31 billion. This is two- 
thirds of the present cost of na- 
tional defense. It is also approxi- 
mately equal to the present total 
of all state and local tax collections 
for all purposes. This means that 
public education 10 years from 
now must get as much money as 


Nothing is hopeless that is right. 
—Susan B. Anthony 


is now being raised by state and 
local governments for everything. 

Can we squeeze approximately 
half of this money from the prop- 
erty tax? In my opinion, you're not 
going to be able to do it in many 
states. Do you know that the people 
of South Dakota are now paying 
out in property taxes $6.30 of each 
$100 of personal income? In North 
Dakota, property taxes now 
amount to $6.10 of each $100 of 
personal income. The national 
average is $3.70. 

Can we squeeze another $5.4 
billion of this $15.5 billion needed 
out of the variety of state taxes? 
I think we should take a long hard 
look at the present level of state 
taxes in several states. 

The people of Louisiana are now 
paying out in state taxes $7.80 of 
each $100 of personal income. State 
taxes in Mississippi amount to 
$7.70 of each $100 of personal in- 
come. The Southern states, which 
are sometimes accused of not try- 
ing to support public services, rank 
very high in state tax load. 


The only realistic way to look 
at the tax load is to consider state 
and local taxes together as a pei 
cent of personal income. Where 
local taxes are low, state taxes are 
usually high. The over-all state- 
local load provides a rather inter- 
esting picture: 

In North Dakota, state and local 
taxes for all purposes take $11.70 
of each $100 of personal income. 
This sounds more like the federal 
income tax than the load of state 
and local taxes. In Mississippi, 
which is second among the states, 
the corresponding figure is $11.20. 
In South Dakota, it is $10.50; in 
Vermont, $10.40; in Louisiana, 
$10.40; and the national 
is $8.30. 

Again, I think we should not 
the Southern states. When we put 
state and local taxes together as 
a per cent of income payments, we 
find several of the Southern states 
near the top. Our research into 
the tax load carried by the states 
of various geographic regions ol 
the country indicates that serious 
trouble lies ahead in the South, 
Middle West, and New England. 

This brings up the question of 
what is to be done, provided the 
federal government does not help 
support the cost of public educa 
tion. Is West Virginia going to get 
an income-tax law? Are the citi- 
zens of Michigan going to approve 
a constitutional amendment to in- 
crease their sales tax from 3% to 
4%? 

These are decisions which are 
being faced all over the country, 
and the needs are not limited to 
those of elementary and secondary 
schools. We must also think of the 
needs for. highway construction, 
the needs of colleges and universi- 
ties which are going to increase 
tremendously in the next decade, 
the needs of state and local police, 
and many others. I doubt that 
there will be enough new revenue 
sources to take care of all the needs 
in the coming 10 years. 

Although we are going to have 
to win many of these battles at the 
state and local levels, we are still 
going to have to have a strong 
measure of federal support for edu- 


cation. # # 
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A Moscow street scene. 
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ABC's of the NEA Tour Program 


yee Division of Travel Service 
| of the National Education As- 

sociation is a service organiza- 
tion for members of the Association 
and for others in the field of edu- 
cation. 

The service program of the di- 
vision includes: 

1. Organization and operation of 
tour groups, guided by experienced 
educators, to Europe, United States 
and Canada, Latin America, Soviet 
Union, and around the _ world. 
These tours offer special educa- 
tional features, including intercul- 
tural exchanges through meetings 
with local teachers; addresses by 
specialists in the fields of govern- 


Mr. Kinsel is director, NEA Division 
of Travel Service. 
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ment, education, and the arts; visits 
to homes, public schools, and uni- 
versity Campuses. 

2. Educational seminars in the 


operation of the. federal govern- 
ment, 


3. Regional seminars for instruc- 
tion in the economic, geographic, 
and sociological significance of vari- 
ous regions. 

4. Preparation sessions and a 
reading list sent out well in ad- 
vance of the trip to orient the tour- 
ist to the area he will visit. 

5. Several NEA Travel Fairs each 
year, which function as reunions 
of former tour members and also 


introduce other teachers to 
travel program. (See page 61.) 

6. Co-operation with state edu- 
cation associations in sponsoring 
travel groups. 

7. Co-operation with colleges in 
offering study tours for college 
credit, at both graduate and under- 
graduate levels. 

8. Research in the field of edu- 
cational travel as in-service teacher 
training. 

The Division of Travel Service 
serves anyone in the field of edu- 
cation, active or retired. If space is 
available, a friend or family mem- 
ber may join a tour group. Tours 
are limited to adults; there are no 
restrictions regarding race or re- 
ligion. #+ # 
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THE MANY FACES OF 


Amonc the many joys of travel is the 
pleasure of bringing home photographs of 
the lands visited. Churches, museums, his- 
toric ruins, and statues are always favorite 
subjects for these pictures. But when edu- 
cators travel, another subject crops up 
again and again in the photographs they 
take: children. We are pleased to share 
with you some photographs of children 
sent to the NEA Division of Travel Service 
by teachers who traveled in NEA tour 


groups all over the world in recent years. 


Stopping in the heat of the day, this Nicaraguan girl 
rests for a moment in a cathedral doorway in 
Managua. A click of the camera and she’s off again, 
skimming over the burning pavement on her bare feet. 


Marion Brader, West Seneca Central School, Buffal 
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Marjorie Denniston, Highland Elementary School, New ¢ 
There is a whiff of salt in the air as these sisters and 
brother, in the Italian Colony of Buenos Aires, Argen 
tina, walk down to the docks to watch the ships unload, 


«J ta 


Yida Averhoff, student, Western Illinois University, Macomb, Tlinois Esther R. Scott, Monmouth (Illinois) High School Taft Juni i 1 Se 1, Crown Point, Indiana 


Already skilled in the arts of homemak Unaware of a world outside There are ten pfennigs left for can- 
ing and child care, this young miss of the leprosarium, this small Af- dy—a welcome treat for these young- 
Point Barrow, Alaska, goes about rican child helps with the com- sters of Munich, Germany — and 
her tasks, ever aware of the precious munity task of pounding corn. 


the only requirement is that some- 
burden nestled in the hood of her parka. 


one stay outside to watch the baby. 


Two o’clock near the base of Mount Fujiyama in Japan, and three 
little children are ready for their afternoon nap. The fourth 
is too engrossed in a shiny pebble she has found to think of sleep. , 


The only way to keep the sun out of your eyes 
in Ecuador is to wear a large-brimmed hat or go 
to sleep. This boy and his sister try both ways. 
Mary Schroeder, Easton (Pennsylvania) High School iarjorie Denniston, Highland Elementar § ool, New Castle, Pennsylvania 
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TRAV EL 


is an even more rewarding experience 
when you fly PAN AMERICAN 


For educators, travel is no longer a 
luxury. Actually, educational travel is 
an essential part of a teacher’s training 
and experience. And Pan Am, in co- 
operation with America’s leading edu- 

cational institutions, has pioneered low- 
' cost educational travel throughout the 
world—bringing it within the budget 
of nearly everyone. 

Cooperating with colleges and uni- 
versities, educational associations and 
travel agents, Pan American offers you 
a wide variety of group tours especially 
designed for teachers and students in 
every field of interest. Pan Am’s Econ- 
omy-class Thrift fares are the most 
inexpensive way to go; and you can 
take advantage of the Pan Am Pay- 
Later Plan—only 10% down and up to 
20 months to pay the balance. 


Group tours offer additional advan- 
tages that can be given only to people 
traveling together. Through arrange- 
ments made by the sponsoring institu- 
tions, special teacher and student tours 
find many more doors opened to them. 
Interviews with educational authorities 
and other public officials, meetings 
with teachers, visits at educational 
institutions, are regularly scheduled 
for educational group movements. 

Many colleges and universities grant 
academic credit for participation in ed- 
ucational group tours via Pan Am—for 


Mr. George Gardner, Educational Director 


Pan American, P. O. Box 1908 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of ‘Adventures in 
Education,”’ and related information about Edu- 


cational Group Travel. 


Name 
Address 


I am affiliated as a 


(name of school, university, or other educational institution) 


First on the Atlantic 


teacher, _____student with 


... First on the Pacific ... First in Latin America ... First ‘Round the World 


professional growth, degrees, and salary 
advancement requirements. 

One popular tour, for instance, is the 
National Education Association Tour, 
Round-the-World (RW-1). 52 days, 
$2495 tourist/economy-class round trip 
from San Francisco including trans- 
portation across the U.S. Departs June 
21. San Francisco, Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong, Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand, India, Kashmir, Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, France, England, New 
York, San Francisco. Tour Leader: 
Mr. George W. Mulder. Academic 
credit available from Western Illinois 
University, Macomb, Illinois. 

Or, Lafayette College Russia Tour: 
48 days, from New York June 30. 
$1899 including economy-class air fare. 
Visit Ireland, Finland, Russia, Yugo- 
slavia, Austria. 

Or, Holy Land Tour (Odyssey): 24 
days, $1465, including round-trip econ- 
omy air fare from N. Y. Near East 
and Holy Land— Egypt, Jordan, Syria, 
Lebanon, Turkey, Greece and Israel. 

These are just three of more than 
350 Pan Am educational tours to every 
continent. The complete program has 
been compiled for your interest by 
Pan American. Send the adjoining 
coupon for your FREE 1960 edition of 
“Adventures in Education,”’ a scholar’s 
guide to study and travel abroad. 


ee 


WORLD'S MOST 
EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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NEA Tours in Capsule 


Tours in 1960 


Europe 

GE-1 (Gen. Europe) 
GE-2 ° 

GE-3 

GE-4 

GE-5 

GE-6 

GE-7 

GE-8 

GE-9 

GE-11 

EMF (Music Fest.) 
MED (Mediterranean) 
SCG-1 (Scandinavia) 
NT-1 (Northlands) 
NT-2 - 

OT-1 (Olympics) 
OT-2 _ 


Latin America 
M-1 (Mexico) 

M-2 ~ 

aaa 

M-4 “1 

SA-1 (South America) 
SA-2 €: 

SA-3 4 

CA (Central Amer.) 


Hawaii 

H-1 

H-2 

H-3 

HST (Study Tour) 
HPC-1 (Post-Conv’n.) 
HPC-2 - 


Alaska 

A-1 

A-2 

ACR (Alaska, Canadian 
Rockies) 


Around the World 
RW-1 
RW-2 
RW-3 


RWSR (South Route) 


Russia 
R-1 
R-2 


U.S. and Canada 

CRPN (Can. Rockies, 
Pacific N.W.) 

SW (Story of the West) 

NECMP-1 (New England 
and Canada) 

NECMP-2 (New England 
and Canada) 

NE (New England) 

RM (Rocky Mountain) 


Seminars 
WUN (Wash., UN) 
RMS (Rocky Mountain) 


Dates 


7/5 -8/26 
7/8 -8/23 
7/10-8/25 
6/28-8/20 
7/3 -8/4 
7/4 -8/14 
7/9 -8/19 
7/2 -8/10 
7/3 -8/14 
7/6 -8/16 
7/14-8/27 
7/5 -8/11 
7/4 -8/18 
6/28-8/26 
7/7 -8/23 

7/14-9/3-10 

7/28-9/3-10 


6/27-7/18 
6/22-7/16 
7/3 -7/28 
7/18-8/19 
6/22-8/1 
7/17-8/20 
7/24-8/27 
7/25-8/17 


7/7 -7/29 
7/19-8/5 
8/2 -8/20 
6/17-7/31 
7/2 -7/9 
7/2 -7/15 


7/18-8/9 
7/29-8/22 


6/28-7/17 


6/18-8/9 

6/25-8/16 
7/4 -8/23 
6/24-8/13 


7/9 -8/20 
7/18-8/20 


6/14-7/15 
7/18-8/18 


6/16-7/15 
7/21-8/19 


7/6 -7/17 
6/27-7/10 


6/20-7 /29 
6/20-7/29 


Price 


$1185 up 
$1288 
$1270 
$1340 up 
$1054 
$1200 
$1174 
$1195 
$1119 
$1250 
$1280 
$1785 
$1326 
$1479 up 
$1440 
$1315 
$1124 


$ 465 
$ 465 


$ 430 
$ 430 


$ 215 
$ 290, $225 


$ 310 
$ 310 


For further information about any of these 
tours, write to NEA Travel Service, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Please refer 
by code designation to the tour in which 


you are interested. 


# # 





other India builds for 
the Diesel Age 


Since 1949, India has pushed a wide- 
spread railroad improvement program. 


Old track has been relaid, new track added. 
Modern equipment has been purchased ... 
diesel locomotives . . . rolling stock. And ser- 
vice has been greatly improved. 


As a result, India has grown industrially. In 
the period between 1951 and 1959, freight 
traffic on Indian railroads has increased some 
40% ... from 98 million tons to about 138 
million tons. And estimates indicate an even 
greater growth in the near future. 


All of which means that India has recognized 
the railroads for what they are — the backbone 
of a modern, growing industrial society. 


In the United States, by contrast, public 
policies tend to ignore this basic truth. 


Here, the government appears indifferent to 
the strength and stability of the railroads, 
while it promotes and encourages the rail- 
roads’ competition. 


Railroads are burdened with over-regulation 
and discriminatory taxation — while their com- 
petition uses highways, waterways and airways 
built and maintained by the government. 


*% * 


The railroads ask no special favors. All 
they ask is the equality of treatment and 
opportunity fundamental to the American 
concept of free enterprise. Granted this, the 
public would then be assured of the efficient, 
low-cost rail service which a dynamic econ- 
omy and national defense demand. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Fly with Braniff on an 
official NEA tour to 


just $1,3832 

35 unforgettable days. Visit Panama, 
Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, 
Peru, Ecuador, Colombia. Earn col- 
lege credit while you travel! Tour 
includes fine hotel accommodations, 
sightsezing, many meals, air fare to 
and from Miami. Two tours: 


Leave July 17. _— return August 20 
Leave July 24 return August 27 
Fly Now—Pay Later! 

10% down—up to 20 months to pay 
See your travel agent or Braniff 


BRANIFF 


Unlemiauona 


AIRWAYS 


FREE TRAVEL FOLDERS 
Braniff International Airways 
Tour and Travel Department 
Room #915 

Box 35001, Dallas 35, Texas 


Please send color folders and informa- 
tion on your South American trips. 


¥ 





Learn As You Go... 


GERALD C. SPEIDEL 


F you were to ask a random se- 
lection of people familiar with 
NEA tours what the NEA Di- 

vision of Travel Service means by 
educational travel, you might elicit 
a variety of responses: 

“A tour,” says a history teacher 
who has taken three of them, “is 
primarily an itinerary, and an NEA 
itinerary is composed not only of 
places but of events. The educa- 
tional value of what is seen and 
done justifies the term educational 
travel.” 

“Don’t forget the human element 
—the tour leaders, all experienced 
educators, and the stimulating 
traveling companions,” 
other tour enthusiast. 

“What about the orientation pro- 
vided by NEA? And the reading 
lists, the predeparture instruction 
sessions, and the study guides put 
out by co-operating universities? 
The teacher gets a lot more out of 
his trip when he knows where to 
direct his attention.”’ This is a tour 
leader’s contribution to an 
mal opinion poll. 


adds an- 


infor- 


“Let’s not overlook the intangi- 
bles,” says a teacher who went on 
an NEA tour last year. “Not only 
information, but new 
and understandings are 
the profits of these trips.” 


attitudes 
among 


Senin ARS, study tours, college 
credit are among other answers. 
That NEA tours can have so much 
educational value and yet be en- 
joyable is perhaps surprising. The 
fact is that NEA takes the best fea- 
tures of the customary sight-seeing 
itineraries and works these into a 
tour study plan. 

The most rewarding experiences 
of NEA tours usually prove to be 
such events as visits to schools and 
universities, conferences with edu- 
cational leaders, and informal meet- 
ings with local teachers. Other pro- 
gram features are designed to pro- 
vide an intimate look into the 


Mr. Speidel teaches in Lane High 
School, Charlottesville, Virginia, and 
is an NEA tour director. 


daily life of an area: visits to pri- 
vate homes and farms, and _ first- 
hand studies of local industries. 

In such activities, the teacher is 
not always merely an_ interested 
observer. For instance, teachers on 
a New England-Canadian Mari- 
time Provinces Tour begin their 
study of a Nova Scotian fishing vil- 
lage by going out in boats them- 
selves to try their luck. 

Many tours include such events 
as the Oberammergau Passion Play, 
a music festival, or a performance 
at the Stratford Memorial Theatre. 

Several tours are devoted entire- 
ly to a particular area or problem. 
The Washington - United Nations 
seminar is devoted to an on-the- 
spot study of government; the 
Rocky Mountain States seminar is 
concerned with fostering an under- 
standing of that area; for the Ha- 
wailan Study Tour, teachers are 
enrolled for a summer course at 
the University of Hawaii's Insti- 
tute of Asian Studies. 

This past fall, a tour provided 
an opportunity for school super- 
intendents to study Soviet educa- 
tion first-hand. Among several oth- 
er tours is an Alaskan trip which 
includes a week-long workshop at 
the University of Alaska. 


B. r there is more to a tour than 
an itinerary, and there is more to 
education than the accumulation 
of facts or even of experiences. 
NEA tour leaders help the teacher 
to assimilate and interpret the dif- 
fuse impressions of his travel ex- 
perience in a meaningful way. All 
tour leaders are versed in the 
knowledge of the regions their 
tours visit and known for their 
leadership ability. 

Another aid for NEA tourists is 
the list of suggested reading mate- 
rial sent out before the trip. On 
many of the tours sponsored in co- 
operation with a university, study- 
guide booklets are also provided 
which give information about the 
areas to be visited and include 
both an extensive bibliography 
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and space for the teacher to record 
daily impressions. 

This combination of many fac- 
tors makes NEA’s use of the term 
educational travel more than mere 
recognition of the truism that trav- 
el is educational. Because of NEA’s 
accomplishments in this field, sev- 
eral colleges and universities of- 
fer both graduate and_ under- 
graduate credit in several fields for 
participation in NEA tours, and 
some school systems accept tour 
participation as evidence of pro- 
fessional growth, meriting credit 


toward salary increment. + + 


NEA Travel Fairs 


I ATTENDED my first NEA Travel Fair 
this past year in Washington, D.C. It 
convinced me that NEA Travel Fairs 
are a service to teachers that deserves 
their attention. Many helps and ideas 
are given at the fairs, and there are 
no registration or admission fees. 

Slide showings, exhibits of free 
teaching aids, information about edu- 
cational travel, and talks by leaders 
in the educational-travel field were all 
part of the program of the travel fair 
I attended. NEA’s educational- 
travel projects were discussed, and 
NEA staff members were available for 
consultation concerning these projects. 
We even saw some celebrities and met 
a famous author! 

One speaker stressed the teacher's 
role in bringing about friendship be- 
tween nations. He explained that 
there will be no peace on earth until 
there is genuine understanding and 
respect among men, and the surest 
way for this to come about is through 
attitudes engendered in the classroom. 
Every year more and more educa- 
tional travel opportunities are being 
planned, making possible for teachers 
the type of travel experience that 
truly enriches their understanding of 
mankind. 

Exhibit tables at the fair were piled 
high with printed and pictorial teach- 
ing aids. Pan American Union, United 
Nations, National Geographic Society, 
and embassies of foreign governments 
contributed materials. Airlines gave 
away travel-tips booklets and other 
useful articles; an airline representa- 
tive gave ingenious hints on travel 
wardrobe and travel accessories. 

Until this year, the travel fairs have 

(Continued on next page) 


own 


You'll see more of magnificent 
Canada from the Scenic Domes of 


the Canadi 


Canada’s only stainless steel stream- 
liner takes you along the Banff-Lake 
Louise Route through 2,881 miles of 
ever-changing scenery. 


Step aboard The Canadian and enter a 
new vacation world! Relax in your 
comfortable armchair. Stroll to the 
Mural Lounge for refreshments. Enjoy 
a light meal in the Skyline Coffee Shop, 
or the finest Canadian cuisine in the 
Deluxe Dining Room Car. 


1960 


HARVARD 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Open to Both Men and Women in 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
July 5—August 24 


EDUCATION 
July 5—August 17 


Special Programs for Teachers: Guid- 
ance, American Literature, Teaching of 
Advanced English Composition, Teach- 
ing of French, Choral Conducting, and 
Science, as well as regular Education 
courses. 


Limited Scholarships: 
Practicum in Guidance; 
Education through 
only. 


Introductory 
Master of 
summer work 


Conferences: Educational Administration: 
Why the Junior High School?; Internation- 
al Cultural Relations of the United 
States. 


Extracurricular Program: Lecture series, 
concerts, student chorus, tours, dances, 
athletics. 
For Preliminary Announcement write to 
HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
R. Dept. 2 Weld Hall 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


Whether you go coach, tourist, or first 
class, every seat is reserved at no extra 
fare. The Canadian is in daily service 
throughout the year between Montreal 
and Vancouver and Toronto and 
Vancouver. See your travel agent or 
Canadian Pacific in principal cities in 
the U. S. and Canada. 


i=) = LAY 4 IN A STATE 


OREGON! 


Waal: t 


Be 


Travel Information, Room 180 
Highway Dept., Salem, Oregon 


Send me free 
informotion . .. 


Nome 





Address__— 





City. 





Zone 








NEA TRAVEL FAIRS 


(Continued from previous page) 


been held only in Chicago and Wash- 
ington. Now NEA has added Denver 
and Boston as travel-fair locations and 
plans to expand the program next 
year. 

Write to the 
Travel Service for the 
dates. Mark them on 
as red-letter occasions. 

—HELEN E. SAMUEL, NEA 
for the District of Columbia. 


NEA Division of 


schedule of 
your calendar 


director 


School-Safety Check List 
W. ATHER 


treacherous 


this a 
need for 
But what 


hazards make 
month, and the 
outdoors is obvious. 
about these indoor checks? 

1. Are fire (especially those 
leading to stair enclosures) kept free 
of obstructions at all times? 

2. Is all seating equipment inspected 
frequently and kept in good condi- 
tion? 


3. Is 


safety 


doors 


trash baled or bundled and 


NEW NEA 
PUBLICATIONS 


Tue following new publications may 
be ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Prices quoted, un- 
less otherwise specified, are for single 
copies and subject to discount on quan- 
tity lots of the same item and issue: 2-9 


removed from the building daily? If 
this is not possible, is trash kept in an 
enclosed, fire-resistive room until it is 
removed from the building or burned? 

t. Are exit drills conducted on an 
average of once a month without ad- 
vance announcement? 

5. Have your civil-defense 
activities been recently checked and 
co-ordinated with the community 
civil-defense program? 

—National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation, NEA. 


school 


copies, 10%; 10 or more, 20%. For a 
listing of more than 1000 NEA publi- 
cations, request a free copy of the 1959 
NEA Catalog of Publications. 


Academically Talented 
English for the Academically Tal- 
ented Student. Presents an 
and suggests 


English 


analysis 
some solutions for the 
teacher of rapid learners. 
Deals also with motivation and undet 
achievement. 1960. 128p. $1. Devel- 
oped jointly by the NEA Project on 
the Academically Talented Student 
and the Natl. Council of Teachers of 
English. Order from NCTE, 704 S. 6th 
St., Champaign, Hl, or from NEA. 


Administration 


Conditions of Work for Quality 
Teaching. Guide for continuous devel 
opment of effective local policies re- 
specting working conditions in school 
systems. The publication is one of the 
outcomes of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers’ special project on con- 
ditions of work for teachers and school 
administrators. 1959. 160p. $1.25. 
DCT. Order from NEA. 


(Continued on next page) 


FLY TO THIS YEAR’S SUMMER SESSIONS 
ON THE BEST OF THE JETS 


D( CoS 


® 
VET MAINLINER, BY DOUGLAS 


From Columbia to the University of 
Hawaii...if you’re planning to at- 
tend a summer session this year... 
chances are you can fly there on 
United Air Lines magnificent DC-8 
Jet Mainliner®. It’s the newest, room- 
iest, quietest of all the jets. 


Choose de luxe First Class service 
or thrifty Custom Coach. Either way— 
in every wav—youll enjoy United’s 
famous extra care at no extra fare. 

' Plan to enjoy the best of service on the 
=" BEST OF THE JETS soon. For reser- 
vations, call United Air Lines or see 

your Travel Agent. 


THE BEST OF THE JETS... 
PLUS UNITED'S EXTRA CARE 
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WHY 
READ ? 


EXPERIENCE 


Europe in the ‘‘first 
person"’ this summer! 


EXPLORE 


Edinburgh, Loch Lomond, 
London! 


BROWSE 


in Brussels and 
Luxembourg. 


ROAM 


through the Rhine Valley, 
the Black Forest. 


LEARN 


more about Lucerne, 
Liechtenstein, Austria, 
Venice. 


SEE 


San Marino, Assisi, 
Rome, Florence. 


PAUSE 


in Pisa, Monte Carlo, 
Nice, Grenoble. 


PENETRATE 


provocative Paris! 


includes round trip 
cir fare, hotels, 


most meals, sight- 
seeing, tips, ond 
luxury motorcoach 
tronsportation in 
Evrope. Guaran- 
teed accommo- 
dation and tickets 
for the Passion 


Play at Oberam- 
mergau also 
available, 


WRITE: 


Teachers’ Trips 


LANSEAIR 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


1026 17th St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C, 


NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from previous page) 


The Residence Hall for Students 
by Kate Hevner Mueller and others. 
Information concerning the organiza- 
tion, administration, and educational 
program of the residence hall for stu- 
dents. Second printing 1959. 47p. $1.25. 
Natl. Assn. of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors. 


Business Education 


How To Teach the Clerical Pro- 
gram. Practical suggestions on devel- 
oping, teaching, and administering a 
clerical program. 1959. 72p. $1.25. 
United Business Education Assn. 


Elementary Education 


The Elementary School Library by 
Kittie May Crockett. Most recent issue 
of the Elementary Instructional Service 
leaflets presents a concise statement of 
the place of the library in the elemen- 
tary school and services which it per- 
forms for teacher and pupil. 1960. 4p. 


Single copy free; additional copies 10¢_ 


each. Educational Services. 

Teaching Nutrition in the Elemen- 
tary School. Contains basic informa- 
tion for teaching nutrition to elemen- 
tary-school children and suggests class 
and extraclass activities. 1959. 32p 
75¢. American Assn. for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. 


Recreation 


Recruitment of Recreation Person- 
nel. Gives practical suggestions on cur- 
riculum content, employment _prac- 
tices, field experience, and recruitment 
techniques for a relatively new voca- 
tion. 1959. 44p. $1. AAHPER. 

Shooting and Hunting. Guide for 
setting up or improving programs for 
teaching these activities in schcols, 
camps, and recreational centers. 1960. 
96p. $2. AAHPER. 


Research 


Completed Research in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Vol. I of a series to be published an- 
nually covering research articles and 
graduate theses in these fields. 1959. 
60p. $1.50. AAHPER. 

Freeing Capacity To Learn. Ap- 
plies new findings in behavioral sci- 
ences and curriculum development to 
the discovery of what helps to free 
pupils’ capacity to learn. 1960. 96p. 
Sl. Assn. for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development. 

Estimates of School Statistics, 1959- 

(Continued on page 65) 


PARIS 


Royal Hotel 


33 Av. Friedland, Paris 8e 
(Cable ROIALOTEL) 
Rooms: 1 person, $5.50 to $9.50 
2 persons, $9.50 to $13.50 
Breakfast, service & taxes included 


We'll see the usual plus Russia. Scandinavia, Yugo- 
slavia & WN. Africa. A different trip—for the young 


in spirit who don’t want to be herded around. Alse 
shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box A — Pasadena, California 


LISBON TO BERGEN 


BY STATIONWAGON 


Travel in small group with long. prof. and wife. 
A real extremities tour from Portugal to the fjords. 
See Spain, much of France & Germany, the Alps, 
Denmark and Norway. Free time in Switzerland. 
By air, June 18-July 28, $1175. Tell of mn 
when writing - Donald F. Brown, Hope College, 








Holland, 


ITHACA COLLEGE offers 
1960 SUMMER STUDY PROGRAM ABROAD 


Approved for Graduate, Undergradvate and 
Teacher Certification credit 
Please send for the program that interests 
you and a detailed booklet will be for- 
warded by return mail. 
Latin-American Civilization ( 
Cultural Development of Mexico 
Socio-Economic Problems of Central 
and East Africa ( 
Culture of Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands an: 
Culture and Education in the Soviet 
Union e.3 
Physical Education, Health Education 
and Recreation in manage. Also 
Olympic Games 


a , to: 
Globe-Star, Inc. 
wee "Grimshaw Travel Service 
ithaca College 280 Madison Avenue 
Ithaca, New York New York 16, New York 


Take Maupintour te the Holy Land! 


| MIDDLE 
EAST 


Join an American conducted tour visiting Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Kingdom, Israel, Greece, 
and Italy, plus a Greek Isle Cruise, the Oberm- 
mergau Passion Play, and Russian Extensions. 
Frequent departures. 26 days, $1557 from New 
York. Flying Sabena. Planned and directed by 
Harriet-Louise H. Patterson. 


F TS Visit Russia with Maupintour! 


SOVIET 
UNION 


Choose from 17 to 72 day, all-inclusive American 
conducted tours visiting Russia plus Eastern and 
Western Europe. Several tours visit Bulgaria and 
Roumania and include Dalmatian Coast and Black 
Sea Cruises plus the Obermmergau Passion Play. 
College student, teacher, thrift and first class 
tours. From $495. 


Ask your travel agent or write 
Melva N. Oldham, Maupintour, 
1603 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Maupintour 
a sR a a 8 





Here now! To hel 


Every Change... Important 


Every Advantage... Definite 


One of the Most 


Up-to-Date: 
instructive ‘ 
visual Aids: 


M 


“+ 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
This Greatly Enlarged New Edition is a Major 


Now in 20 Volumes 


Revision With Many Exclusive Features 


More than an exciting editorial achievement, the 1960 World 
Book makes important new contributions to education. The re- 
vised and expanded twenty-volume World Book Encyclopedia 
offers tested visual aids such as Transvision, a new “three dimen- 


sional” map program, and thousands of 
new or revised articles. New illustrations 
are more interesting, more numerous than 
ever before. In fact, no other reference set 
has ever been more precisely organized 
and systematically revised to help educa- 
tors and students. 


The 1960 World Book Encyclopedia rep- 
resents an investment of an additional 
$2,800,000 in creative costs to make avail- 
able to schoois, libraries, and homes the 
most modern, accurate, and useful refer- 
ence set. Write for complete informa- 
tion without obligation. Address: World 
Book Encyclopedia, Box 3565, Merchan- 
dise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois. 





NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 63) 


60. Research Report 1959-R23. Pre- 
sents current data for the 50 states 
and the nation on administrative or- 
ganization, pupils, professional staff, 
revenues, and expenditures of public 
schools. 1959. 3lp. 75¢. Research Div. 
Order from NEA. 

Exceptional Children edited by 
William C. Kvaraceus. Reviews the 
research of past three years with re- 
gard to various types of atypical chil- 
dren. Also contains 1959 membership 
list of American Educational Research 
Assn. 200p. $2. AERA. 


Group Processes in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools by Louis M. Smith. 
No. 19 in the series, What Research 
Says to the Teacher, developed jointly 
by the Department of Classroom 
Teachers and the AERA. 1959. 32p. 
25¢. Order from NEA. 

Human _ Relations in Education 
edited by W. W. Charters, Jr. Sum- 
mary of research in the basic dis- 
ciplines which have suggestions for 
education in human relations. 1959. 


78p. $2. AERA. 


Salaries 


Salaries Paid Principals and Cer- 
tain Other School Employees, 1958-59, 
Urban Districts 30,000 to 100,000 in 


Population. Research Report 1959- | 


R20. Gives information for 444 named 
districts on the salaries paid to super- 
visory school employees. 72p. 50¢. Re- 
search Div. Order from NEA. 

Salary Schedules, Classroom Teach- 
ers, Urban Districts 100,000 and Over 
in Population, 1959-60. Research Re- 
port 1959-R21. Presents for 168 school 
districts minimum and maximum sal- 
aries scheduled for classroom teachers, 
by amount of preparation. 27p. 50¢. 
Research Div. Order from NEA. 


School Law 


High Spots in State School Legis- 
lation, January 1-August 1, 1959. Re- 
search Report 1959-R22. Lists legisla- 
tive goals of state education associa- 
tions and legislative enactments by 
subject and by state. 68p.50¢. Research 
Div. Order from NEA. 


World History Test Items 


Selected Test Items in World His- 
tory. Third Edition, Bulletin No. 9. 
Contains more than 700 test items for 
the social-studies teacher, ranging from 
ancient days to the present. Rev. 1960. 
96p. $1.50. Natl. Council for the Social 
Studies. “ ¢ 
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HAWAII =] ==. ORLQ 


JUNE 18-AUG. 1 $569 fo 
ax 


St $ 
‘co S1398 $1898 


30-80 Gays 105 Departures. 11 itineraries 
Group or independent. Fully inclusive 


EUROPE 24-80 Days from 5688 
ORIENT 18-63 days ‘rom 1998 
AFRICA 25-67 days tv. $1794 


44 DAYS.....only 


HOWARD TOURS 


ORIGINAL STUDY-VACATION TOUR TO HAWAII 
YEAR 


Price Includes: Roundtrip air travel from 


S0.PACIF 30-63 Days tr. $ 398 
West Coast, Waikiki apartment-hotel resi- C | 


$ 

dence, and extensive itinerary of parties, y—) HOLY LAND 25-4 Days tr. 1286 

dinners, entertainment, sightseeing, beach So.AMER. 14-72 Days from 5889 

activities, and all necessary tour services. 

Steamship available at adjusted tour rate. HAWAI/ 9-44 Days from $298 
Ask 


ORIENT TOUR MEXICO +18 02ys ‘vom +269 
AVAILABLE ALSO inane 


State folders desired. 
Apply ver STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost ~~~ 
and Study Trips to ‘Everywhere’. Day 
HOWARD TOU RS, inc. viaggio European trips inct. steamer trom 


578 Grand Avenue * Oakland, Calif. & Tm RANCHO wiaaee 
WORLD TRAVEL — Dept. E, California 


SOUTHERN Soil. .cciiiiiee 
CALIFORNIA AROUND THE WORLD 


SUMMER SESSIONS nes Suan $1795 
June 20 to July 29; August 1 to August 27 
Leave New York June 30th aboard the 
superb S.S. America! Visit Paris, the Riviera, 
Cairo, Suez, Aden, Bombay, Ceylon, Singa- 
Comfortable rooms are available on campus. a See — oe Ae 
—— is near Convention meetings and More than 13,000 relaxing miles routed by 
SASQUarINTS. , ; : sea. Return San Francisco by air Aug. 23rd. 
For Bulletin SS-13 write to: Repeating last summer’s unparalleled success, 
Deen of Summer Session all land arrangements, hotels and sightseeing 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA are included in the single rate of $1795. 
Los Angeles 7 FOUR WINDS CRUISES 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
ca Katee me . = Tel. GR 5-5740 Write Donald Conrad 


See BIBLE LANDS we hh 
Visit Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, Rhodes, Egypt, 


Jerusalem, Syria, Lebanon, Turkey. Special “Married teaching couples desired for Govern- 
travel bargain—60 days all-expense, escorted, 


only $1695.00. Write for FREE information. ment career service in Bureau of Indian Af- 
AMERICANS ABROAD, INC. fairs Schools. Gross combined entrance salaries 


‘ . robes sEvece . : | from $10,000 to $13,000 plus transportation. 
101 University Station, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Inquire Box 1751, Juneau, Alaska.” 


eooeSOUTH AMERICA.... 


An affiliate of a major U. S. oil company is seeking highly 
qualified Teachers, including Spanish Language instructors, for 
its elementary and junior high school program in Eastern 
Venezuela. 





Distinguished faculty offers graduate and un 
dergraduate courses leading toward degrees, 
credentials, and professional advancement. 











Minimum requirements include: 
1. Single, age 35 or less. 
2. Two years teaching experience. 
- 3. Valid credential and Bachelor's degree. 
4. Current Professional Placement File. 


Liberal salary plus bonus and allowances with Company provided 
transportation to job-site. 


Qualified candidates will be interviewed between February 20th and 
March 5th, 1960. 


Submit detailed resume and personal data to: 


DEPARTMENT “JM”—136 WILLIAM STREET 
New York 38, New York, 6th FI. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


IQOO 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


Stimulating study un- 
der renowned scholars 
and scientists 


Lecture series by emi- 
nent authorities 


Summer -long creative 
arts program 


Mountain recrea- 
tion pleasures in the 
magnificent Rockies. 


Living accommodations 
in handsome University 
residence halls. 


1960 SUMMER SESSIO 
1960 SUMMER SESSION 


Plan your summer to in- 
clude one or more of the 
following terms: 


Full Summer Session— 
June 17 - August 26 


First Five-Week Term— 
June 17 - July 22 


The Four-Week Curriculum 
Workshop— 
June 27 - July 22 


First Three-Week Term— 
July 5+ July 22 


Second Three-Week Term— 
July 25 - August 12 

Second Five-Week Term— 
July 25 - August 26 

Dean of the Summer Session 

McKenna | 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

Boulder, Colorado 


Please send Summer Session 
Bulletin 


Street Address — 


ci Se @ i = 


State 
MAIL TODAY! 


NIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
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FREE OR 
INEXPENSIVE 


i publications of the NEA and 
its departments from the 
at 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Cash must accompany orders for 
Sl or less. 


Association 


Unless otherwise 
government 


indicated, obtain 
publications from the 
Superintendent of Documents (Supt. 
Doc.), Washington 25, D.C. Make 
money check out to the 
Superintendent of Documents; do not 
send stamps. Order other items from 
addresses given. 

Know Your Congress: 86th Congress 
1960 2nd Session. Pictorial 
of members of Congress. 
state and 
length of 
signments: 
and 


order or 


directory 
Shows their 
party affiliation, 
service, and committee as- 
lists standing committees 
subcommittees. 136p. $1.50 to 
teachers. Capital Publishers, Inc., Natl. 
Press Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. 

Panorama: Teaching Throughout 
the World. Shows what teachers in 
other countries are thinking and do- 
ing. 1959 (quarterly). 32p. 
Sample copy free to teachers and ad- 
ministrators. (Send 10¢ for postage) . 
Subscription to WCOTP publications, 
including Panorama, $2 per year. 
World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession, 1227 16th 

t., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

World Economic Development: Our 
Part in a Common Effort. Designed to 
stimulate serious appraisal of the long- 
range 


district, 


Summer 


objectives of our foreign eco- 
nomic policy. 1959. 78p. 50¢. League 
of Women Voters, 1026 17th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Your Federal Income Tax. The 
1960 edition contains the latest and 
most comprehensive information to 
help taxpayers in preparing their in- 
come-tax returns. Among topics cov- 
ered are educational expenses, per- 
sonal exemptions, lower tax on retire- 
ment incomes, and medical expenses. 
144p. 40¢. Supt. Doc. 

Reprints of NEA Journal Center- 
spreads. Centerspreads listed below 
are available, 35 of the same title for 
$1. No orders accepted for less. 

Keep Up with the World, Oct. 1958: 
Writing a Good Term Paper, Nov. 
1958; Stairway to the Stars, Dec. 1958: 
How Many? How Much?, Feb. 1959; 
Alaska, Apr. 1959; The Fiftieth Star, 
May 1959; Project Mercury, Sept. 1959. 


~ 1960 SUMMER SESSION 


TWO COMPLETE SESSIONS 
June 6-July 1 July 5-July 29 
POST-SESSION 


“Workshop on Alaska’ 
August 8-12 


For information write airmail 


Director of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 
College, Alaska 


Mathematical 
Macaroni~ 


(*MACARONI: A medley; something droll 


or extravagant — Webster's Unabridged.) 
THE MATH ENTERTAINER is the title of a brand 
new treasure trove of mathematical teasers, ticklers, 
traps, and twisters, gems, jests and gyrations—by 
the hundred!—to beguile, bemuse, and bewilder 
(perchance—whisper it softly!—instruct). 

Includes: math history, symbols, circles 
measures moneys, series, permutations 
roots, and powers. math instruments, ratios 
fractions, shapes “‘limerick’’ problenis, 
identification, logarithms, associations statistics, cal- 
culus ‘‘cocktails,’’ crosswords, figures from figures, arches, 
codes, problems and puzzles, etc., etc. Some of the posers 
will seem easy, others hard, some will amuse, others ex- 
asperate—but none are dull 
Answers and complete explanations are given for all 
problems. I!lustrated ORDER NOW! 

THE MATH ENTERTAINER 
By Philip Heafford 

$2.95 Postfree. 10-Day Money-Back Guorontee. 
EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 878-L 

251 West 19 Street, New York 11 


triangles 
abbreviations 
arrangements 
true-and-false 


INCLUDES FREE TRIPS TO EUROPE 


Over 12,000 fascinating summer opportunities in ALL 
States, many Foreign countries. includes Summer 
Theatres, Resorts, usiness, National Parks, Travel 
Tour Agencies, Summer Camps, Earning Free Trips 
to Europe, Work Camps, industries, Overseas Study 
Awards, etc. Summer jobs are filled early. Be first 
so you can pick the summer job you want the most 
Completely verified specific data including salaries 
Limited edition. Last year’s issue sold out early 
Don't you miss out. 


1960 ENLARGED EMPLOYMENT GUIDE 
REGULAR PRICE $3.00 
LIMITED TIME OFFER ONLY $2 [( 


Air-Mail, add SO¢, © Ist class, add 30¢ 


us S.& World- Wide Non-Fee Placement 
Each month CRUSADE 


contains a wealth of fas- 
einating U.S. and 


WORLD WIDPF educational op 
tunities at ALI. levels and subjects for teachers 
ibrarians, professors, and administ NO FEES 
APPLY DIRECT. Members’ quatifica school ene 
library vacancies listed FREE. Sine +52 CRUSAL 

has helped 1000's of educators to 
travel. Are you missing your «fp 
delay, write today for FREE infor 
teachers’ discount service, 
opportunities, graduate 


te 
about the 
. writing 
summer jobs 


() 2 issues $2.00 [] Yearly (11 issues) $5.00 

A YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION ENTITLES YOU TO ONE 

FREE iT a below. Tick and send for yours now 
Items may be bought separately. 

O SPECIAL FOREIGN ISSVE $2.00 

CO WRITING AN EFFECTIVE RESUME SOc 

0 WRITING A COVERING LETTER 50c 

0 SAMPLE RESUME, APPLICATION DATA 25¢ 


GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORIES 
Stipende $200-$10,000. Over 1200 qeeme o, teach- 


rs, librarians, and administrators in the U.S. and 
aneeed. Volumes contain no Gupliestions. 


O Vol. 1 $3 O Vol. 118 $3 OO Vol. 111 $3 
0 All 3 Vols. $8 


CRUSADE for EDUCATION 
Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


money back guarantee 


al 
part-time 
awards, ard 





World-Wide Travel Program 


more for your money 
travel with your friends 
care-free organized tour groups 


academic credit available 


O . The Mediterranean ® Around the World g 
ul Europe sm Latin America m_ Eastern and 
1960 Western United States and Canada including 


ee aes Alaska and Hawaii m Washington Seminar mg 
offerings 
5 International Seminar g Russia 


a aS ewes SS eS Se Se ae eae el eelLULc LS 


NEA TRAVEL DIVISION - Europe 
1201 16th St., N.W. Lj Russia 


: ()U.S. and Canada 

Washington 6, D.C, ClLatin America 

Send me travel folders de- [] Around the World 

scribing 1960 NEA Tours to (] Seminars 

areas checked. () The Mediterranean Area 
C] Short NEA Tours 


street 


ar on Etim ae = = = 





JET FLIGHT TO EUROPE 


Dean's Once In A Lifetime Tour 


Really see EUROPE on my personalized comprehensive 
annual tour of 70 wonderful days to enjoy the operas, 
Passion Play, the historic, scenic and cultural highlights 
of Europe visiting 16 countries in ease and comfort with 
all details planned for you and personally escorted for 
$1837. Excellent hotels and food. Extension to Spain. 
June {9 to August 27, 1960. 


Chester L. Dean, Instructor of History 
4072 Punta Alta Drive, Los Angeles 8, Calif. 


UNIVERSITY OF OSLO INTERNATIONAL 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Six weeks: July 2 to August 12, 1960 

The Humanities — Social Studies— International Rela- 
tions from Norwegian and Scandinavian viewpoints 
International Teachers Institute for English-Speaking 
Teachers. Educational System of Norway for Institute 
Members. Special courses in 1960—The Industries of 
Norway—six weeks. Medical Care and Public Health 
Services in Norway—four weeks 


For information write: Admissions Office, Oslo 
International Summer School, Northfield, Minn. 


TRAVELING SEMINAR 
June 1960 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


France, Italy, Greece, Turkey and Israel, 
concluding with a seminar in the Swiss 
Alps. (A study of international education 
and the role of education in social 
change.) Visits, interviews, discussions. 
Credit: 4 points. All expenses (excluding 
tuition and dinners in Paris) leaving New 
York, May 30, 1960, and returning June 
30, 1960, approximately $1425. Applica- 
tion and information available upon re- 
quest to Professor David G. Scanlon 
or Goodwin Watson, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, New 
, eee by 


jot J4Q 


11, 12 and 13 COUNTRIES 


Departures Weekly from New York 
March thru November. 


QUEEN MARY e QUEEN ELIZABETH 
S.S. UNITED STATES e¢ S.S. STATENDAM 
EMPRESS of BRITAIN ¢« S.S. MAASDAM 

S.S. FLANDRE ¢ 5S.S. HANSEATIC 


Special 3 WEEK AIR TOURS 


European Grand Tour visiting England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechten- 
stein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Cario, 
France. Also, tours including Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales and 3 WEEK AIR TOURS Available. Special 
Tours to Passion Play in Oberammergau. Tours are 
All First Class in Europe and Personally Escorted—All 
Expense including round trip tourist steamship or 
economy air fare. Later return if desired. See Your 
Travel Agent or write for Free Booklet 75-B 


MEDITERRANEAN Cruise and Tour of North Africa 
and Southern Europe on American Export Lines, from 
$1,098. If interested, write for Special Free Booklet 
No. 75-L 


; CARAVAN TOURS. Inc. 


220 S. State St. « Chicago 4, Il. 
Please send brochure as marked below: 
(0 European Booklet No. 75-B 
( Mediterranean Booklet No. 75-L 
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Still Rolling... 


Prior to the recent building- 
fund campaign, NEA had about 
7500 life members. Many of these 
had been enrolled in the campaign 
that led to the construction of the 
seven-story building dedicated in 
1930 (now Unit II in the present 
structure) ; many others were en- 
rolled in the years between 1930 
and 1952. 

In December 1952, when the re- 
cent building-fund campaign start- 
ed, a life membership cost $150 (it 
had been $100 up to 1948). Few 
persons expected the eightfold in- 
crease in life memberships which 
took place between 1952 and 1957. 
The funds pledged have been the 
basis for the construction of the 
present Headquarters Building. 

In 1957, the life-membership fee 
was raised from $150 to $225 (or 
$25 a year for ten consecutive 
years). Despite the larger cost more 
than 1700 life memberships have 
been received in the past two years. 
This gain in new life memberships 
has more than made up for the in- 
evitable termination of life-mem- 
bership payments because of death, 
withdrawal from teaching, and oth- 
er reasons. 

Life memberships were the brain 
child of J. W. Crabtree, NEA secre- 
tary, 1917-34. They have had wide 
appeal for a number of excellent 
reasons: 

They enable teachers to pay their 
obligation during a few of their 
active years of employment, after 
which they receive the benefits of 
membership without further pay- 
ment of dues. 

As a gift, they provide an excel- 
lent way for a local or state asso- 
ciation to honor an admired mem- 
ber of the profession. 

The gift of an NEA life mem- 
bership furnishes an excellent stim- 
ulus for a young person who as- 
pires to teaching. 

For all of us, life membership is 
a symbol, for it says in no uncer- 
tain terms that we have faith in 
education and in the NEA’s con- 
tribution to the profession and to 
America. So, the life-membership 
idea keeps rolling—and serving. + 


GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


A fully accredited University of Arizona program, 
conducted in cooperation with professors from 
Stanford University and Guadalajara, it will offer 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 4-Aug. 12, cultural, 
civilization, language, and literature courses. $240 
covers tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. 
Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, Calif. 


LATE SUMMER TOUR 

See Holland, Rhine Valley, Black Forest, Switz- 
erland, Italy, some of Spain, much of France. 
Travel in small group in two VW stationwagons 
with lang. prof. and wife. Free time in Florence. 
Sails July 22. About 6 wks. $1175. Tell of 
yourself when writing Dr. Donald F. Brown, 
Hope College, Holland, Mich. 


SAVE ON TRAVEL 


EUROPE 


See Europe for less on economical 6 to 12-week 


trips from $695 to 31495 all-expense. College 
credit available. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil—$1095 all-expense. 


All trips are escorted. Groups are small, congenial. 
For FREE details write: 


Americans (Grice ci. 


Travel Service 
100 University Station Minneapolis, Minn. 


Enjoy a summer of travel fun...a 
full 6 week Hawaiian Program ... for 
less than a summer spent at home! 
Go on exciting social activities (22 in 
all) ...share the companionship of 
interesting people from all over the 
world...enjoy a wide choice of courses 
from a distinguished visiting faculty 
at the University of Hawaii's famous 
Summer School. 

The cost is low (tax deductible for 
in-service credits). You get six weeks 
of grand living at Waikiki hotels plus 
round trip transportation plus plan- 
ned social events...all for $569. Leave 
for Honolulu via ship or air in mid- 
June. Return August 6. But we urge 
you to act now. Mail coupon for 1960 
Folders and Application or write Dr. 
R. E. Cralle, University Study Tour to 
Hawaii, 2275 Mission Street, San 
Francisco 10. 


Hurry! 6 Weeks fest $569 


2275 Mission St., San Francisce 16, California 


FREE. Please send full information on 
Hawaii Summer Program to: 


beeeceeanescol 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS 


Art Education 


Teachers of art, as well as those con- 
cerned with developing in their stu- 
dents an appreciation of the aesthetic, 
should find the films and filmstrips 
in the following list recommended 
by Carolyn Guss, Indiana University, 
of value. Numbers in _ parentheses 
refer to producers-distributors listed 
at the end of the article who will 
gladly provide additional information. 

Art and the Growing Child. Film- 
strip, 68 frs. sd., color. 13-min. disc 
recording. Shows how a child’s emo- 
tional and intellectual development is 
reflected by his painting. (4) 

Art Begins at Home. Motion pic- 
ture. 5 min. sd., color. Shows use of 
common household materials. (1) 

Art in Our Classroom. 6 filmstrips. 
color. Depicts children’s art projects 
involving needle and thread, puppets, 
printing designs, clay, paper. (3) 

Children Are Creative. Motion pic- 
ture. 10 min. sd. color. Discusses four 
aspects of art instruction: motivation, 
orientation, creation, and the finished 
product. (1) 

Children Who Draw. Motion pic- 
ture. 38 min. sd. b&w. Studies the 
artistic development and psychological 
tensions and adjustments of children 
in a first-grade class in Tokyo. (2) 

Design for Growing. Motion pic- 
ture. 33 min. sd. color. How art can 
be coordinated with other subjects. 
(7) 

Growing Through Art. Filmstrip. 50 
frs. color. Uses children’s paintings to 
show the value of art in providing in- 
sight into their growth. (6) 

Studying Art in College. Motion pic- 
ture. 15 min. sd. color. (5) 


Guidance 


Audio-visual materials frequently fa- 
cilitate discussions of guidance topics. 
The following, recommended by Caro- 
lyn Guss, may be rented from many 
educational film libraries. 

Child Development Series. Tape re- 
cording. 32 programs of 14 min., 30 
sec., each. Designed for parents and 
useful for guidance in family and com- 
munity life. Adults. (11) 

Guidance Series. Tape recording. 26 
programs of 14 min. each by Indiana 
University School of the Sky. Contains 
titles such as Are You Worth It?, Get- 
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Here's educational fun program— 


a Fashion Show of 


great Vome 


source material from history and literature 


This fashion show of Great Women 
gives your girls chance to model 
and do what they naturally enjoy. 
Boys can rig stage sets, run record 
machine, turn on spotlights, etc. 


Keep show as simple as you care 
to, or go in for a real production. 
It’s the idea that is the teaching 
aid. Also, such a show originating 
in your classroom could be ex- 


( 


i > 


A /®. 


panded ta interesting visit to 
other rooms, or used for assembly, 
PTA or Mother’s Day program. 


Divide class into groups. Each 
group chooses a famed woman, 
does research on her, writes short 
commentary on her life, times, 
dress. This is read by commenta- 
tor as model passes. 


Point out style features showing 
costume as related to life and 
times. Use music records to 
heighten interest. Costumes are 
made from “‘what have you”’, 
borrowed or concocted out of 
colorful crepe paper. 


@ 
fs 
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The bit of sweet 
so satisfying yet 
never rich or filling 
and the smooth pleasant chewing 


of lively Wrigley’s EZZIZZZZZ@> Gum 


give you a natural little pickup. 


Helps you feel relaxed, refreshed. 


TEACHERS 


BALTIMOR AGENCY 


A nation wide service; school and college 
placements in teaching and administration. 
Write, telling us about yourself. 

William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Placing teachers and 
administrators in pub- 
lic, private schools and 
colleges of N. Y., N. J., 
Penna., Md. and Del. 
Ralph V. Horning, Ed.D. 
Member of N.A.T.A. 
Devon, Penna. 
Phone: MUrray 8-3180 


HORNING 
UF 14/18) 
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FABULOUS, NEW 


5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


Made of a“ ane 
200 for $] oo 


Live Latex Handling 


Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 

Almost 5 feet iong when inflated. Balloons this size 
usually sell up to 25¢ each. 

Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ postage and handling 
for 200 in a variety of gay we rs! Supply limited at 
this low price, so order several sets NOW for 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. FREE COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
Dept. B-27-I, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L. I.,N. Y. 


BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Our 1960 program folder describes our inclu- 
sive circle tours: 
GRAND, 58 days in Europe, 19 countries $1295 
STANDARD, 40 days in Europe, 12 coun- 

tries 
OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Europe, 14 coun- 

tries with Greece 


All tours attend Oberammergau Passion 

most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia and 

Tour prices include round-trip steamship ps 
age; air passage also available. European trans- 
portation via motorcoach, rail, river 
Excellent hotels and 
ing, entertainment. Tours 
Frequent departures fr 


and fjord 
meals, sightsee- 
expertly conducted. 
m May through August. 


steamers, 


Oxganiz ation 


PO. BOX 199, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA poe 


Joks Abroad for Teachers 


School administrators, 
stenographers. Top salaries 
and Foreign companies, 


librarians, nurses, and 
paid by American 
governmental and inter- 
How, when, and where to 
Included free ‘Student Opportuni- 


Dorf, P. O. Box 1415-H, Phila. 5, Pa. 


national organizations. 
apply, $1.00. 
ties Abroad’. 


THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 
Organized 


PHONICS 


A modern, streamlined approach to kindergar- 
ten, primary and remedial instruction. 
For complete details, write: 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. N_ P.O. Box 5625 Washington 16, D. C. 


CLINTON 


R. Cozzens, — 
pants eg T.A 


TEACHERS’ 
: it is a position in the Midwest, West or 


Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
706 South Fourth Street 


TEACH IN COLORADO 


FREE GUIDE 


HOW TO USE FEDERAL 
GRANTS TO BUY 
SCIENCE-TEACHING AIDS 


Send for complete instructions on a ply- 
ing funds under Title 3 of Nation 

fense Education Act to purchase of class- 
room science materials. At same time you 
get, also free, catalog of tested, educator- 
approved materials for all age groups, 
produced exclusively by 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER, Dept. M-98 
A Division of The Library of Science 
59 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


100x — 


—Enlarges Pictures 
Printing, & Ovjects! 
—Full Color! Reacabie! 
! Flectric Ma 
_ins trument 
ilarzes “| 


Area 
Magnifying 


ure sket« 
in full natural co 
rectly & re able 
on wall, scre¢ 


MAGNIFIES 100 AREAS. 
Enlarges any material | 
to 314x4-in. to 40 in. 
Used in hundreds of 
schools, homes, businesses 
Also make signs, sketches easy 
from any copy ef, 
109x712" high. Quality 
cusing ens. Standard 11 
current. Money hack guarantee. 


(2 for $9.50) $4 98 


Postpaid -.-- 
JOHNSON SMITH CO., Dept. 875, Detroit 7, Wich. 


Catalog of 3000 Noveities & Gadgets 10¢ 


EUROPE 


Summer conducted tours via ship and air. 50- 
63 days in Europe. 15-18 countries, $1245- 
$1398. Quality at economy prices. See Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. Register now for ideal 
June and early July departures. Write directly to: 
KNIGHT TOURS (NE) 
Prof. Loring D. Knecht, Director 
P.O. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota. 


CAREER TEACHERS 


Build your future with one of America’s most 
rapidly expanding systems: 
Anne Arundel County, Maryland 
Near Washington, Baltimore, Chesapeake Bay 
Further information from fellow teachers: 
Write: Teachers’ Assn. of Anne Arundel 
County 


Box No. 6 Gambrills, Ma 


land 


AGENCY 


Clinton, lowa 


Professional Services for 
Professional Teachers 
Teacher Placement Service 
oy eso ——, Association 
1605 Penn., Dept. G, Denver, Colo. 


1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


* Qn the Valley of the Sum ” 


SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 


SEE PAGES 6, 7. & 3 
FOR 
NEA CONVENTION 
INFORMATION 


ting Along with Others, So What Is 
Maturity. Gr. 9-12. (10) 

How Much Affection? Motion pic- 
ture. 20 min. sd. bkw. How much affec- 
tion should be given before marriage? 
Gr. 9-12, college, adult. (9) 

Making the Most of Your Face. Mo- 
tion picture. 1] min. sd. bkw. Demon- 
strates how health habits and 
proper hair styles can improve person- 
al appearance. Gr. 7-12. (8) 

Should I Go to College? Motion pic- 
ture. 29 min. sd. b&w. Answers com- 
mon questions concerning the choice 
of a college career. Gr. 12. (3) 

Sticking to Your Job. Filmstrip. 46 
frs. color. Shows how Paul learns the 
satisfaction that comes from complet- 
ing a tough job. Gr. 1-3. (3) 

What About Prejudice? Motion pic- 
ture. 14 min. sd. color. Presents an 
unidentified as the object of 
prejudicial treatment and invites dis- 
cussion. Gr. 7-12. (9) 

Your Boss Is Proud of You. Film- 
strip, 45 frs. color. Shows how to pre- 
pare for and behave during the inter- 
view, and how to be a well-liked, de 
pendable employee. Gr. 7-12. (9) 

Producers or Distributors: (1) Bai- 
ley Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. (2) Brandon 
Films, Inc., 200 W. 57th St., New York 
19. (3) Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill. (4) Films for Education, 
1066 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn 
(5) Indiana University, Audio-Visual 
Center, Bloomington, Ind. (6) Jewish 
Education Committee of New York, 
Inc., 1776 Broadway, New York 19. (7) 
United World Films Inc., 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29. (8) Coronet In- 
structional Films, 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1. (9) McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 West 42nd 

t., New York 36. (10) National Tape 
Recording Center, Kent State Univer 
sity, Kent, Ohio. (11) University of 
Oklahoma, Audio-Visual Service, Nor- 
Okla.  s 


+ + 


good 


person 


man, 

Members of the AASA Yearbook 
Commission which prepared the 
volume discussed on pages 31-32: 
Superintendents Melvin W. Barnes, 
Oklahoma City; $8. P. Marland Jr., 
Winnetka; Paul J. Misner, Glencoe; 
Assistant Superintendent Lawrence E. 
Toddhunter, Fresno; Warren G. Hill, 
state commissioner, Maine; President 
Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri; 
John I. Goodlad, University of Chi- 
cago; Daniel E. Griffiths, Teachers 
College, Columbia; Kenneth E. Mc- 
Intyre, University of Texas; Hollis A. 
Moore, Jr., chairman. 





THE 
BOOKSHELF 


REVIEWS OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Fiction 


The Mansion by William Faulkner. (Random) This 
novel is “the final chapter,” says its Nobel Prize-winning 
author, in the long history of the Snopes family—that rapa- 
cious clan of small-souled vermin who schemed themselves 
to wealth and power in Faulkner's mythical Yoknapatawpha 
County, Mississippi. In essence the plot is Mink Snopes’ 
planning for revenge (lasting through thirty-eight years 
and 416 pages) on his cousin Flem Snopes, land owner and 
bank president. On this simple thread of plot Faulkner 
hangs his usual complexity of interwoven lives that have 
little connection with Mink Snopes, interlacing generations, 
overlapping time levels, changing points of view, gro- 
tesque humor, and shifting vagaries of style. 

The novel is not Faulkner’s best or worst. “You're try- 
ing too hard not to sound serious,”” one of his characters 
tells another. This is a fair criticism of two-thirds of this 
novel, with its country-store type of forced and wordy 
humor. Nevertheless, I believe a Faulkner second-best 
novel is a better novel than anybody else in America or 
England can write just now. 

—GEORGE WILLIAMS, professor of English, Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas. 


Hawaii by James A. Michener. (Random) James Mich- 
ener’s story will appeal to those who have visited the Is- 
lands as well as to those who hope some day to realize that 
dream. The story opens with the birth of the volcanic is- 
lands, moves on through many years to when the adventur- 
ous Polynesians arrived, and then tells of centuries later 
when missionaries brought new and strange ways of living 
to a society still in the Stone Age. More and more groups 
converged on the islands: Chinese, Japanese, Filipino, and 
others, each bringing their own customs, cultures, and 
abilities, which were later blended into a new type of 
people through their associations, their education, and 
their intermarriages. 

Mr. Michener brings out the triumphs and failures, the 
passions and the hatreds, the struggle for identity of the 
men and women who selected the Islands for their new 
home. He tells how they developed a strong and unusual 
pattern of harmony of living in what has become our 
newest state. 

—MARJORIE G. BANKS, housemaster, Roger Ludlow High 
School, Fairfield, Connecticut. 


Biography 

Adventurous Alliance by Louise Hall Tharp. (Little, 
Brown) This is the story of Louis Agassiz, famed Swiss 
naturalist, and of his wife, Elizabeth Carey, who, after her 
husband’s death, became one of the founders and the first 
president of Radcliffe College. These two quite different 
personalities are brought to life in a most vivid way by 
Mrs. Tharp, as she tells the human and exciting story of a 
delightful woman and a brilliant man who contributed 
greatly to their own time as well as to the present.—M.G.B. 
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Children from all walks of life 
Benefit from Allyn and Bacon's 
elementary series 


Exploring Science 
By Walter A. Thurber 


This, the “Science-doing” series 
for grades 1-6, has been revised 
for 1960. There are many new 
illustrations, new glossaries in 
Books 3-6, and completely up- 
dated Teachers’ Manuals. Gay, 
appealing covers are also an 


outstanding feature. 


Arithmetic in My World 


By C. Newton Stokes 


Arithmetic as an integral part of 
everyday life is the keynote of 
this series for grades 1-9. Basic 
number principles become more 
meaningful and interesting with 


these lively books. 


The Sheldon 


Basic Reading Series 
By William D. Sheldon 


A complete reading program for 
grades 1-8, this series helps to 
determine readiness and progress 
accurately and easily through the 
unique Sheldon Diagnostic Tests. 
An excellent selection of original 
and long-favored stories captures 
the interest and curiosity of 
young students. 


ALLYN and BACON, Ine. 


Boston Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
Atlanta Dallas 


Chicago 


San Francisco 
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IT'S SO EASY 


3rd graders can do it! 


Miss Nancy Lee, 3rd grade 
teacher, writes: “Each of my third 


graders sold 40 packs of seeds in a 
very few days. Thank you for the 
bonus gifts.”” 


eg 
TO “ te 


GIANT WEATHER MAP 
for Teachers and Group Leaders 


Order now and receive FREE with 
your seeds a Giant. Weather Map of 
the United States. This big pictorial 
weather story with spectacular full- 
color pictures of storms, tornadoes, 
wind flows and cloud formations will 
fascinate your students. This Giant 
weather map is sent FREE with your 
first group order for Seeds. 


FOR YOUR GROUP 
With fast selling 
American Seeds 


This teacher-approved money raising 
plan is especially designed for groups 
of school-age children to use. It is the 
first choice of over 5,000 Schools and 
Classrooms across the nation. Your 
group will find it easy to raise $24 to 
$400 selling American Seeds at 15c a 
pack. Forty cents of every dollar 
collected is yours—without a cent of 
investment! 


SEND NO MONEY—THERE IS NO RISK 


The best part of this plan is— it’s quick 
and easy. The boys and girls have the 
seeds right with them. They can de- 
liver the seeds and get the money at 
once—no order taking, no delay. In 
just one hour every boy and girl should 
be able to sell one Sales Kit and make 
a profit for your group. There is no 
cash outlay, you pay nothing in ad- 
vance. We will send you one Sales Kit 
containing twenty 15c packs of seeds 
for each student in your group. Sell 
20 Kits and make $24.00 profit. Sell 
40 Kits, make $48.00. Sell 60 Kits, 
make $72.00, etc. There is no risk— 
for you may return any unsold packs 
to us. 


Personal Prize for Every Boy and Girl 


A personal prize, in addition to the 
40% profit for your group, will be sent 
to every boy or girl who sells one 
Sales Kit (20 packs of seeds). Fill out 
the coupon. It must be signed by an 
adult .. . a teacher, principal or group 
leader, ‘who will sponsor the sales 
campaign. 


AMERICAN SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 30, Lancaster, Pa. * Our 42nd Year 


CUT HERE AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
!' AMERICAN SEED CO., Dept. 30, Lancaster, Pa. 


I have 


| student, each Sales Kit to contain 20 packs of gt pro tested seeds. We will sell them 


~ 15c a pack, keep 40% 


of the money collected an 


send the balance to you, plus any 


unsold seeds, within 60 days. Send me the seeds checked. 


| > ALL FLOWER 
| \— SEEDS 


! My name is__. 


SEEDS 


I Teacher of Grade 
| 
| Name of School or Group 


i 
" Address (for shipment) 


ALL VEGETABLE 


MIXED FLOWER AND 
VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Principal [] Adult Group Leader [7] 


students in my selling group. Please send me one Sales Kit for each | 


RECESS 


The New Anatomy 


WHEN the automobile was invented, 
reactionaries predicted that, with every- 
one riding around all day, 
leg would become extinct. 

We haven’t measured our legs lately 
to see if they’re shortening, 
thing has 
human 


the human 


but some- 
been happening to the 
anatomy. 

Take some pupils in Ohio, 
stance. You’d think their 
features were merely buttons on an 
electronic computer or something. 
When asked to write about the sen 
sory organs, some of them replied: 

“The tongue—you care for it by 
keeping it in your mouth.” 

“You should your 
cause they are there for a 

“The ear is an 
the head.” 

“We to cry 
off our eyeballs.” 


for in- 
anatomical 


protect eyes be 
purpose.” 
important part of 
have to get the germs 
all have.” 
nose.” 


“The skin is something we 
“It’s nice 
But the organic 
children in North Carolina 
rest of the country are even 
amazing. To one child in that 
a system of the 
some of the 
“tomato 


to have a 
differences between 
and the 
more 
State. 


indigestion is “ body,” 


and digestive 
and grapefruit 

Even bodily 
It used 
ried 
with 


juices are 
juice.” 

ailments are 
that 
from 


changing. 
teachers were car 
their 
headaches, 
asking to be 
“splitting-leg 


to be 


classrooms 
but 


raving 
splitting 
children are 


now 
excused 
because of 

We're just what's happen- 
ing biologically to our youngsters 
Maybe it’s the centrifugal force of all 
those Sputniks whizzing around over 
head that’s working subtle 
their 


aches.” 
not sure 


changes on 
innards. Perhaps evolution is 
taking another step and forelegs are 
going to be sacrificed for 
But as for us, 
fond of our appendages, and 
that “it’s nice to have a nose.” 

—Based on items submitted by cLro 
BULLIS, Bowling Ohio; GEORG 
G. SHACKELFORD, Mebane, North 
lina; and ROBERY O. SUMTER, 
Oklahoma. 


foreheads. 


we've gotten sort of 


agre¢ 


Green, 
Caro 
Nowata, 


® Do you wake up in the night 
chortling at an amusing incident 
you’ve just remembered? We dare you 
to send it in. (We reserve the right to 
publish without clearance.) 





Your students count on YOU 
for military guidance! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
GUIDANCE MATERIALS 


They need your advice. 


Your students depend on you to guide them 
toward the right military service decision —the 
decision best suited to their individual future 
plans. When these young men and women ask 
your advice, their very future hinges on your an- 
swers. So be sure youranswersare based on facts. 


You need up-to-date 
information. po you have sufficient 


military guidance materials on file? If not, 
please clip and mail the coupon. Request as 
many copies of each free booklet as you think 
you'll need. Your order will be filled promptly. 


ee ee eee 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Dept. of the Army 
Washingten 25, D. C. ATTN: AGSN 


Please send me the following booklets. In the box ARMY OCCUPATIONS AND YOU. A comprehensive refer- 
next to each title, I have indicated the number of ence handbook explaining Army job training opportunities. 
copies I need. For teachers and guidance counselors. 


THE SECRET OF GETTING AHEAD. New 48 -page booklet 
describing Army educational opportunities open to high 
school graduates only. 


MOTION PICTURES: The Army has several excellent films available 

for showing to students or community groups. Each dramatically 

portrays the problems of a high school youth about to enter the 
service. Want more information? Please check this box. [| 

MEET THE MODERN ARMY. New booklet showing how to 

day's Army is truly modern. 


WHAT ARE YOUR SON’S CHANCES OF MAKING GOOD? 
12-page booklet for parents describing their son’s oppor- 


tunities in today’s Army. 


THIS IS HOW IT IS. Factual preview of a young man’s first 
few months in the Army. 


MILITARY GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Recently 
up-dated military orientation reference manual for guidance 
counselors and teachers. 


AdDRESS—_—__ _ 


city —_____________ ZONE_ STATE 


HIGH SCHOOL 
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IN EVERY 
ELEMENTARY 


GRADE 
THROUGH 


EVERY 
CURRICULUM 
AREA* 


B THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 55s THE INDISPENSABLE TEACHING TOOL. 





Designed for thorough coverage of every cur- 
riculum area, The Book of Knowledge gives 
invaluable assistance in planning and develop- 
ing units of work. Because of its unique subject 
arrangement, many children can use the set 
simultaneously as they explore different aspects 
of the same problem. Because The Book of 
Knowledge has both an index and table of 
contents, it is unsurpassed in the teaching of 
index and reference skills and prepares students 
for standard reference tests. Continuously re- 
vised and up-dated, The Book of Knowledge 
is THE encyclopedia for classroom and library 
use throughout the elementary grades. 
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* SCIENCE 


No other children’s encyclopedia covers so much 
science material, with such careful attention 
to the child’s level of comprehension. 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Unsurpassed as a resource in this field, The Book of 
Knowledge presents information required by courses 
of study in schools across the country so that 
it is of practical use in the unit method of teaching. 
MATHEMATICS 
The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly covers the 
current approach to developmental mathematics 
than any other encyclopedia. Helpful articles 
for the teacher as well as stimulating information 
about the history of numbers and measurement 
enrich the whole math program. 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
From the structure and functions of the body 
to the use and care of athletic equipment, The Book 
of Knowledge implements the whole health 
education and recreation program. 
MUSIC and ART 
In more than a thousand reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, in articles about the origin and 
development of art forms, in fascinating descriptions 
of musical compositions, The Book of 
Knowledge reinforces your music and art programs. 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
In richness and diversity of literature, The Book 
of Knowledge is outstanding among encyclopedias, 
Its wealth of stories, poems, biography and 
literature from other countries uniquely enriches « 
the language arts program. 


THE NEW soox oF KNOWLEDGE 
20 volumes—7910 pages—of enrichment material for 
classroom and library. Quick fact-finding cross 
index plus concise fact entries. 11,652 illustrations 
(1482 in color): big, dramatic. bleed photographs, 
drawings, modern charts and 238 maps. 


TOOTIMONY 40 YOOE FHI 
JOCTIMONY 40 YOOR IH! 
JOOTIMONY 40 NOOR WH) 
IAATIMONY 40 YOOR THI 
JOOTIMONY 40 YOOS THI 
IOGTIMONY 40 YOOH TWH! 
IOATIMONY 40 YOO? 2H! 


IOCTIMONY 40 WOOP JH! 


WOAOTIMONY 40 VOOR TH! 
POATIMONY 40 YOO! 3H! 
POATIMONY 40 YOOR WI! 
FOATIMONY JO VOOR 3H! 
POOTIMONY JO YOO IH! 
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THE 
GROLIER 
SOCIETY INC. 


The Grolier Building 
575 Lexington Ave. New York 22, N. Y. 


FOR FREE CURRICULUM MATERIAL 


NEAJL.2/60 
THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. sCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION 


International Headquarters 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, the latest information on the 
modern Book of Knowledge, plus related curriculum aids. 


NAME 





SCHOOL POSITION 





ADDRESS —— 








CITY. 
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UST a year ago, the new NEA 
headquarters building was 
dedicated. Since that time, 

some 6000 teachers from _ the 
United States and from most of 
the countries of the world have 
been welcome guests. 

They find, as will you when you 
come to 1201 Sixteenth Street in 
the nation’s capital, a beautiful 
building; functional offices and 
meeting rooms; and 850 staff mem- 


bers proud to serve the Associa- 
tion. 


Sometimes you tend to think 
that because the headquarters 
building is in Washington, D.C., 
the Association is in Washington, 
D.C. That’s not true, of course. 
The Association is all over the 
country, wherever you, its 667,120 
members, are. 

You teachers “in the field’”’ (as 
we say in Washington; it took me 
a while to get used to that phrase 
because, in my “field” 
has a different meaning), you 
teachers over the United States 
from Hawaii to Florida, from 
Alaska to Maine, you are the NEA. 

In Washington, you have built 
a headquarters building, which is 
the center of many of the activities 
you initiate or carry on. Here too 
are housed your employees, who 
effect the program of service that 
you request. You give us our in- 
structions each year through the 
Representative Assembly, where 
delegates from your state and local 
associations determine policy and 
program of the NEA. 


Missouri, 


Tue best description of your 
headquarters staff that I know of 
was made by Bob Luke, assistant 
director of Adult Education Serv- 
ice and last year’s president of the 
NEA Staff Organization, who said 
at the building dedication: 

“And who are the ‘we’ that work 
at NEA? 

“About twenty per cent of us 
are professional educators. Once 
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upon a time we were school teach- 
ers and wonder still what ill wind 
it was that lifted us from the 
drama and excitement of teach- 
ing into the much more prosaic 
life of giving speeches (and oc- 
casionally listening to them), writ- 
ing newsletters, and dreaming up 
ways of getting people to spend all 
their working hours in meetings. 

“A small percentage of us are 
maintenance personnel. During 
the day we carry around hundreds 
of pounds of paper and publica- 
tions and mail—and at night we 
carry out an equal amount—now 
crumpled and soiled and obviously 
having been worked on with great 
enthusiasm and energy during the 
day. We are the ones who keep this 
building gleaming. We are the ones 
who perform such miracles as be- 
ing able to keep the same room at 
the same moment too hot for one 
person and too cool for the person 
at the adjoining desk. 

“Another twenty per cent of us 
are technicians, artists, and _pro- 
fessional workers with a_ wide 
range: of specialties. We take pho- 
tographs, run complicated ma- 
chines, and make sure your name 
is spelled correctly when it appears 
in print. We know how to read— 
and even understand—complicated 
legal documents, keep financial 
records in order, locate Congres- 
sional hearings of ten years ago, 
run a library, or help carry out a 
research study. 


“About half of us are secretarial 
workers. We type letters to teach- 
ers, Congressmen, heads of state 
the world over, high-school stu- 
dents who want the NEA to send 
them ‘everything about education,’ 
first-graders collecting pictures of 
famous buildings in Washington, 
and—most of all—to members of 
the NEA whom we try to serve in 
one way or another. We _ work 
overtime (sometimes), grouse at 
our bosses (sometimes), and (al- 
ways) are delighted when those to 
whom we write letters come into 


the office and say ‘hello’ to us so 


we can get the face matched to the 
name.” 


W: are 230 men and 620 
women. We come from every state 
in the Union and have lived in 
54 foreign countries. Among us, 
we have accumulated some 400 
bachelor’s degrees, 200 master’s, 
80 doctor’s. We have had 3000 
years as teachers or school admin- 
istrators, 5700 years in other occu- 
pations—typing, accountancy, and 
the like. At least 20 have been 
members of state-association staffs. 

A hundred and fitty of us have 
served in the armed forces. We 
speak 19 languages. We represent 
many different racial and cultural 
backgrounds. Our hobbies range 
from reading and gardening to 
speleology and hunting. 

Two hundred of us are life 
members of the NEA. We have a 
personal stake in the Association’s 
efforts to achieve quality educa- 
tion, for we have 542 children and 
248 grandchildren of school and 
college age. 


Ix short, we are people very 
much like you. On any given day, 
there’s likely to be one woman 
who has a brand-new permanent 
and one who needs one; one man 
whose wife has just reminded him 
that he needs a haircut and several 
who are freshly shorn. Some of us 
are good to look at; the rest of us 
wish we were. Some of us have 
charming personalities; the rest of 
us wish we had. 


But all of us believe in edu- 
cation and we believe in the NEA. 
All of us join with you in efforts 
to make the schools better. 

Next time you're in Washing- 
ton, come over to your profes- 
sional home in the nation’s capital 
and let’s get acquainted. 


Wpildwd. 4 Feonnty 
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THE RES! S&S UP TO You! 


“Don’t worry, Mom, we'll be careful.” She says 
it as you’re walking her out to the car. And 
what a responsibility this means for you, the 
driver! Her folks, your folks, the parents of 
everyone riding with you depend on your safe 
driving ability and mature judgment. And their 
confidence is shared by the officials who issued 
your license to drive. 

Of course a lot of people are working con- 
stantly to help you drive safely. Automotive 
engineers actually design safety into today’s cars 
. . . power brakes, better suspension systems, 
more visibility, improved lighting. Traffic experts 


GENERAL MOTORS A CAR IS A BIG 


contribute well-marked intersections, divided 
highways, grade separations and other built-in 
aids to safer driving. 

Yes, you have a lot of help, but once you’re 
behind that wheel, the rest is up to you! Fortu- 
nately, it’s just as easy to be a safe driver as it is 
to be a good citizen . in fact, many of the 
same qualities are needed. You merely practice 
courtesy, alertness, caution and respect for the 
rights of others... and you play by the rules. 
In driving this pays off in safety for you and 
your friends . and in more frequent oppor- 
tunities to use the car. 


RESPONSIBILITY—SO HANDLE WITH CARE! 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this ad, emphasizing everyone’s responsibility for safe driving, are available upon 
request. You might post a copy on your school bulletin board to remind students that safe driving is an obligation we all 
share. For as many reprints as you want, simply write to General Motors, Public Relations Staff, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





summer school in the 
rocky mountain west— 
a new adventure 


at one of these 38 fine institutions 


Offering many courses leading to graduate and undergraduate 
degrees. Combine study with healthful recreation in 


the heart of scenic America. Write any of the colleges or universities 
listed for full information. 


Please send complete information regarding 


Please send complete information regarding 
1960 Summer Program. 


1960 Summer Program. 


City & State 
MAIL COUPON .OR._COUPONS TODAY TO 


COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY OF YOUR CHOICE 
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Adoms State College Alamosa, Colorado 
Pre-Session June 6 to 11. 


Ten-Weexk Session—June 13-August 18. 
Two 5-Weex Sessions—June 13-July 15: 
July 18-August 18. 


Arizona State University 

SumMMER Session—June 13 to August 20. 
First Term—June 13 to July 16 
Seconp Term—July 18 to August 20. 


Brigham Young University Provo, Uteh 
SumMMER Session—June 13 to August 19. 

First Term—June 13 to July 15 

Seconp Term—July 18 to August 19. 


Colorado College Colorado Springs 
8-WeEEk Session—June 20 to August 12, 
4-Week Sessions—June 2)-July 15: 

July 18-August 12. 


Colorado State College 
Pre-Session—June 13 to June 23. 
Summer Session—June 25 to August 19. 


Eastern Montana College of Education Billings 
9-WerEEK Session—June 13 to August 12. 

6-Week Sesstions—June 13-July 22 and July 5-Aueust 12. 
Three-Week Workshops—June 13—July 1; July 5-22; 

July 25— August 12. 


Idehe State College Pocatello 
Ten-Week Sesstion—June 6 to August 12, 

First 5-Week Session—June 6-July 8. 

Second 5-Week Session—July 11-August 12, 


Montene State College Boremean 
THREE Sessions; First 5-Week Session—June 14 thru Jyly,15; 
Second 5-Week Session—July 18 to August 19; Full Quarter 
Session—June 14 to August 19. 


Montane State University Missoula 
SumMeER Sesston—June 13 to August 19 

First Term—June 13 to July 15 

Second Term—July 18 to August 19. 


New Mexico Western College Silver City 
REGULAR SUMMER Session—June 13 thru Aug. 5. Pre-Session, 
Driver and Safety Education Workshops — May 30-June 10, 


University of Arizona Tucton 
SumMMER Sess1ons—June 13 to August 20. 

First Session —June 13 to July 16 

Second Session—July 18 to August 20. 


University of Colorado 

10-W ee« Sess1on—June 17 to August 26. 
First 5-Week Term —June 17-July 22 
Second 5-Week Term —July 25-August 26. 


University of Idaho 
Summer Scnoo.—June 13 to August 5. 
Also Short Courses, Workshops, Special Features. 


Moscow 


University of Nevada 

Fiast Sessioxn—June 13-24. 

Lone Session—June 13-July 15; July 18-August 19 
Main Session—June 27-August 5. 

Post Session — August 8-19. 


Reno 


University of Utah Salt Loke City 
SumMMER Session—June 13 to August 26 

First Term —June 13 to July 19 

Post-Session—July 20 through August 26 


University of Wyoming 
Two Five-Week Terms: 
June 13 to July 15; 

July 18 to August 19. 


lLeremie 


Uteh State University 

10-W EEK Sess1on—June 13 to August 19. 
First 5-Week Term—June 13-July 15. 
Second 5-Week Term—July 18-August 19. 


Western State College Gunnison, Colorade 
8-Weex SumMeER Session—June 6-July 29° divided two 
4-weeks—June 6-July 1, July 5-29, subdivided into four 
2-week periods. Music Camp August 6 to 20. 





